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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE Sailors’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SHAMEN’s CAUSE, com- 
mending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all 
Christian people.; 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical To single subscribers $1 year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 
tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this 
use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Ofice Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be rocured, send the money but 
always in @% REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has veen reduced to nm cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 


protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 
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IN SAFE HAVEN. 


The following article is taken from Good Worps (London) for July, 
and will be read with interest. One of the greatest needs of the port 
of New York is a Sartors’ Home commensurate to the magnitude of 
our commerce. Perhaps some reader of the MAGAZINE will be moved 
to make a generous donation for this special work. The subject has 


been for some time under consideration, and liberal offers have been 


made to encourage the undertaking. 


attention to the importance of the project. 
equally with the necessities of commerce, ask that something be done 


It is a favorable time to ask 
The welfare of our seamen 


in this matter at an early day.—Ep. Maa. 


Whoever has once walked by the 
shortest way from the City to the 
notorious Bluegate Fields, is not 


likely to forget either the journey 
or the terminus. 


Down by the 
Billingsgate entrance, past the 
Tower, you proceed, skirting now 
and again rows of buildings more 
dismal far than any prison, where, 
nevertheless, groups of hungry- 
looking men loiter as though they 


were all-attractive ; the yards and 


bowsprits of the ships as they lie 
in dock now and again cutting 
across your pathway like the heads 


of some monster sword-fish. 


As you proceed onward, the at- 
mosphere becomes more and more 
redolent of the sea. Sailors’ garb 
and sailors’ gear hold every point of 
vantage. Blue jackets, white duck 
trousers, and yellow waterproofs 
hang over shop fronts and swing 
in doorways, and the windows 
twinkle with shining quadrants, 
sextants, compasses, marine bar- 
ometers, and such like. We are 
near the docks, as not even a blind 
man could doubt; for odors also are 
tell-tale. You have had a glance, 
in passing, at the ill-famed Tiger 
Bay—not much improved in spite 
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of improvements—and proceeding 
further along Ratcliffe Highway, 
now politely re-named, you fancy 
you made some mistake when you 
see “ Victoria Street” inscribed on 
the corner of what you fancied was 
the place you are in search of— 
Bluegate Fields. Looking up, you 
find that the march of modern im- 
provement has reached the noto- 
rious quarter, and is like to sweep it 
away. Some of the houses have 
been pulled down in the main-way, 
but it stood rank behind rank, as 
noisome things are apt to do, lane 
within lane, and now almost only 
the inner lines remain to hint what 
the place was in its glory. A foul, 
fetid, sickening smell pervades the 
narrow lane you now traverse ; 
clothes, by courtesy clean, hung 
on ropes stretched from the one 
side to the other, catching and ab- 
sorbing the malodorous airs from 
below. Here you see three heads 
of women, loose-haired, thrust out ; 
there a negro smoking, as he leans 
over resting on his elbows ; yonder 
again is a Malay, with a very sleepy 
look, yet telling of incipient des- 
peration,—and no wonder, for there 
right in front of us, is Chinee Jack’s 
opium divan, of which most people 
have heard vague rumors. This, 
in the old days used to be the 
great resort of foreign sailors, and 
sometimes English sailors too, 
more’s the pity, and on these empty 
spaces, boarded-in now, there used 
to stand the miserable hovels that 
served for their lodging-houses, 
from which crimps and touts of all 
kinds used to sally forth to belay 
poor black Jack, and feast upon 
him barnacle-wise, till he was des- 
titute, and even worse, and then 
he was tossed out into the street, 
not seldom to beg, never more to 
find ship again—a mere wreck and 
burden on the community that had 
neglected him. Not very many 
years ago no fewer than two hun- 
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dred of these colored waifs were 
beggars in the streets of the me- 
tropolis, besides fifty more who were 
in the workhouses of East London. 
And who, in provincial towns 
or on country roads, has not come 
across the poor oriental, shivering, 
sleepy-eyed, with tom-tom slung 
in front of him, creeping along like 
a shadow that refuses to be dispers- 
ed, and sending a chill into the 
very sunlight? Thus exposed, 
half-naked or in unsuitable cloth- 
ing, they fell like leaves before the | 
early frosts of autumn. In 1854 
as many as nineteen inquests were 
held on them in the course of a 
month or so; and during the three 
years from 1854 to 1857 one thou- 
sand were admitted into the Dread- 
nought Hospital—not to speak of 
other hospitals. And this Blue- 
gate Fields was the centre of this 
ghastly work, which went on up 
till a comparatively recent date— 
a profitable trade for those who 
“drove” it. Of course pulling 
down a few miserable dens does 
not insure that such evils as once 
festered there are entirely rooted 
out, but they are certainly not so 
rampant as they once were—cause 
for sincere joy, surely, as we look 
round on these misery-stricken 
centres of vice and crime. 

No class of men were more ex- 
posed and preyed upon than the 
sailors used to be. No sooner did 
a ship reach the port than they 
were surrounded by touters, who 
held forth all manner of induce- 
ments. After a long, monotonous 
voyage, there is naturally a crav- 
ing for change and some bright 
and cheering society, and poor 
men, beset thus with promises of 
pleasure, only too often yielded. 
For nearly forty years, however, 
the Sailors’ Home has been doing 
a great work, and has so consider- 
ably weakened the hands of the 
touters that nowadays one of 
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their main devices is to represent 
themselves as being from the Sail- 
ors’ Home. But it was an uphill 
fight at the first. It is oftentimes 
hard to make men see their own 
* interests, and of no class is this 
truer than of sailors—in spite of 
their many good points. 

Turning off Ratcliffe Highway 
as we come back, we enter a side- 
street, which is of a slightly more 
respectable character than most 
others near by, though by no 
means palatial in its architecture, 
and this street well deserves to be 
mentioned in the records of phil- 
anthropy. In the year 1827, three 
naval officers—Captain Robert El- 
liot, Captain (late Admiral) Gam- 
bier, and Captain Robert Justice 
—took counsel together how they 
might best save the sailors from 
the claws of the harpies who prey- 
ed upon and beggared them. They 
agreed that it was needful that at- 
tractive lodgings should be sup- 
plied for the home-comers and 
strangers from far lands. Many 
efforts were made to find suitable 
accomodation, but some time elaps- 
ed before it was come at; and 
meanwhile, Captain Elliot, that he 
might be near to the scene which 
he had marked out as that of his 
future life’s labors, left the West- 
end and his aristocratic friends and 
family connections, and took up 
his abode in this side-street, where 
he lived for many years. Just at 
this time the Brunswick Theatre 
fell down, burying several persons 
in its ruins. The site and the old 
materials were bought by Captain 
Elliot and his friends for a Sailors’ 
Home. The débris was soon clear- 
ed away, the laborers employed 
presenting the unwonted spectacle 
of uniting in prayer and praise 
each day on the spot before they 
began their task, led by Captain 
Gambier and Captain Elliot. In 
1830 the foundation stone was laid. 
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Owing to many interruptions and 
much opposition from those inter- 
ested in the old ways, the building 
was not finished till 1835. It was 
opened in May of that year, with 
accommodation for a hundred 
boarders. From that day to this, 
its history has been one of progress. 
It was a surprise to poor Jack to 
find out a lodging where the keep- 
ers’ object was not to make him 
drink and to spend money, but to 
keep him sober, and help him to 
save it, where he could give his 
spare cash into sure keeping, or 
have it sent safely to wife or fam- 
ily; and as its fame spread it has 
for years become more and more 
popular, till now it has five hun- 
dred beds, and is really self-sup- 
porting, so that when we speak of 
it as a charity, it must only be his- 
torically ; for Jack Tar, with all 
his faults, has a certain pride of 
his own, and likes to pay his way. 
Yet the charges are amazingly low. 
The men pay 15s. per week for 
their board, and masters and mates, 
who have a slightly better cabin 
and mess by themselves, pay 18s. 
6d. Nowhere else could they get 
the same thing for anything like the 
same money. But this is the result 
of the good management brought 
into the affair, and indicates the 
enormous profits that must have 
been made by the low lodging- 
house keepers, who not only tleec- 
ed but flayed. The ménage here is 
of the amplest. ‘There are excel- 
lent reading-rooms, where dozens 
of brown tars are to be seen so in- 
tent on papers and magazines, 
that they look as though they were 
dozing over them ; there are rooms 
for chess, draughts, bagatelle, and 
billiards—for though the institu- 
tion was founded by strictly reli- 
gious gentlemen, they were no 
fanatics, and intimately knew the 
men they meant to benefit. The 
dormitories are neat and, clean, 
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three tiers high, each’ cabin being 
self-contained, with room for 
trunks, &ec., the key kept by the 
occupant for the time being. The 
entrance passage for the upper 
tiers runs outside above the doors 
of the tier beneath. One of these 
dormitories, a few years after the 
founding of the home, was furnish- 
ed by Queen Adelaide—the royal 
sailor’s wife—and named after her. 
But even this was soon filled like- 
wise, and exactly thirteen years 
after the first stone had been laid 
the Prince of Wages opened the 
second building, which gave the 
Home a frontage into Dock Street, 
of a lofty and really palatial char- 
acter. There is a Seamen’s Church 
close by, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by the revered 
Prince Albert, and the incumbent 
of this church is, chaplain of the 
Home, and is often there to do 
what good he can. The church is 
well attended mainly by the in- 
mates of the Home. 

We had much pleasure in a re- 
cent visit paid to the Home, with 
its wondrously perfect equipment 
of steam cooking machinery, and 
supplemental gas-stoves and bak- 
ery, its bath-rooms, wash-house, 
pantry, stores, and cellerage, as 
well as navigation-school and 
skittle ground in the basement; 
its reading-room, coffee and re- 
freshment-rooms, offices and wait- 
ing-rooms on the ground floor; its 
smoking-room, library, chaplain’s 
room, neat mess-room for the of- 
ficers, and dining-hall (with pic- 
tures and busts, and brought prac- 
tically near to kitchen and stores 
by means of large lifts), on the 
floor above; and then above these 
again the multitude of bed-cabins, 
of which we have spoken—one of 
them named after Admiral Sir 
Henry Hope, K.C. B., and with a 
marble bust of him at the upper 
end. Two things on the ground 
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floor especially attracted our at- 
tention. The first was the store 
which has been opened for the sup- 
ply of seamen’s clothing, so that 
Jack Tar does not need nowadays 
to put himself in the hands of a 
slopseller for a “‘rig-out” as afore- 
time ; everything is here at hand 
of the best quality, at the lowest 
prices; no small matter either, for 
in nothing was Jack more cozened — 
and cheated than in the purchase of © 
his clothing. Tailors are employ- 
ed by the Home, and the clothes 
are made up on the premises—a 
system which Jack has not been 
slow to see the advantage of and 
to appreciate. Another thing that 
specially attracted’ our notice was © 
an inscription over a small granite 
fountain recently erected in the 
entrance-hall, bearing witness that 
the Home is looked to as a real 
home by many of whom the donor 
of the fountain may be taken as a 
type. It runs thus :— 


“THE GIFT OF WILLIAM McNEIL, SEAMAN, 
In appreciation of the great benefits he has de- 
rived on the various occasions Curing 
which he had made this Instita- . 
tion his home for upwards of 
twenty-five years.” 

It is not to be inferred, of course, 
that all the boarders confine their 
libations to this innocent “spring ;” 
—more especially that the direct- 
ors, after very serious deliberation 
and as the least of two evils, have 
opened a beer-bar inside to save 
the men from the mischief that 
was often done to them by their 
imbibing the “vile mixtures” sold 
outside ; but the decorum and so- 
briety that obtained among the 
scores of sailors we saw there, was 
every way gratifying. We read in 
the Report that— 

“Tn order to bring the advantages of 
the Home under the notice of seamen 
entering the port of London, persons 
are employed who board the ships at 
Gravesend, and distribute cards, &c., 
and, through the kindness of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House and 
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the Committee of the Thames Church 
_ Mission Society, cards are likewise con- 
veyed on board homeward-bound ships 
_ in the Channel and in the river. The 
_ agents and carmen belonging to the 
Home also attend the ships on their 
arrival in the Docks, to ensure the safe 
_’ transmisssion of the men’s clothes to 
_ the Sailors’ Home, at a fixed and rea- 
sonable charge. Thus the endeavor 
is to protect-the sailors from a long-es- 

_ tablished and well-organized system of 
extortion and imposition, to whieh the 
acknowledged carelessness of their char- 
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acters, their habits of intemperance, 
and the peculiarity of their circumstan- 
ces render them singularly liable.” 


So careless are the sailors as a 
class, and so thorough is this sys- 
tem of imposition, that no safe- 
guards on the part of their friends 
can well be dispensed with. We 
cannot help, therefore, regarding it 
asa great misfortune that when the 
Mercantile Marine Pay-office, un- 
der the Board of Trade, was re- 


moved, some two years ago, to 
Tower Hill from the Home, where 
for a long period previously it had 
been, the Local Marine Board at 
Tower Hill did not see its way to 
permit the sailors’ wages to be 
taken up by the officers of the insti- 
tution, as is done at the pay-table 
at Green’s Home. It cannot be im- 
agined that the Board of Trade 
can have any desire to stand in the 
way of such a good object as the 


directors of the Home have at heart; 
but though representations have 
several times been made on this 
matter, the Board has not yet 
yielded. We may, therefore, pre- 
sume the existence of some strong 
official reason which it is hard for 
outsiders to understand, causing 
the Tower Hill pay-table to need 
different regulations, on this head, 
from that at Green’s Home ; but not 
the less, on the side of the sailor 
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and of public interest, do we think 
the thing is to be very deeply re- 
gretted. And not only on ac- 
count of the unsteady Jack Tar: 
we have been assured that men of 
the most unimpeachable character 
have been relieved of their hard- 
won money between the pay-table 
and the Home. 

The number of sailors admitted 
into the Home, since its opening 
in 1835 up to April, 1873, was 
246,855 ; and of these no fewer 
than 72,234, or nearly one-third, 
have been old or returned boarders 
—a very noticeable fact, as show- 
ing the hold which the Home has 
on the class for whom it is meant. 
Of course, the bulk of these were 
English, Scotch, or Irish; but 
there were 2,261 Russians, 1,993 
Austrians, 6,484 Germans, 1,293 
Italians, 275 Spaniards, 13,868 
Swedes and Norwegians, 3,125 
Danes, 1,903 Hollanders, 841 Bel- 
gians, 940 Portuguese, 39 Swiss, 6 
Laplanders, 1,000 Greeks and oth- 
ers from the Mediterranean, 300 
from the Cape and Mauritius, 735 
from the West Coast of Africa, 
3,065 West Indians, 1,222 East 
Indians, 201 Chinese, 853 from Aus- 
tralia and, New Zealand, 46 from 
the Brazils, 485 from other parts of 
South America, 219 South Sea Is- 
landers, and 183 born at sea. In 
1878 the total number of accounts 
opened in the ledger was 10,120, 
the total amount of sailors’ money 
received £68,291, the amount re- 
mitted to homes of sailors £13,828, 
£1,505 invested in savings bank, 
and £53,158 drawn out by seamen. 
The Report just issued for the 
year ending April, 1874, shows 
that the amount lodged had in- 
creased to £75,587, making a total 
since the opening of the institution 
of £2,064,646, of which £706,801 
had been remitted to sailors’ 
friends ; while, 11,420 sailors had 
during the year partaken of the 
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benefits of the institution, being 

an increase of 1,300 over those 

who had done so in 1873. From 

all this it will be seen that even as 

a banking and money-remitting 

establishment the Home does a 

large stroke of business. During 

our visit we were much pleased 

and amused by the kindly interest 

and the persuasion used by the 

clerks to induce sailors who had _ 
had a glass, to trust their money to 

the Home’s care, and in most cases 

they succeeded. One of the most 

touching things in the recent Re- 

port is the appendix, reciting the 

gifts by will of an old boarder, 

who “upwards of twenty years 

since, placed his first savings in 

the Bank at the Home, and after 

long service at sea, during which 

he rose from seaman to master, 

again took up his abode tempor- 

arily there.” “ After providing for 

his mother,” he leaves, £100 to the 

Home and £50 to the Asylum (of 

which we shall speak immediately), 

and various other sums to similar 

charities. Such testimony from 

those who practically know the 

benefit of the Home, should help 

to render out of place at next an- 

nual meeting such remarks as were 

made at the last one by Admiral 

Sir J. Caffin, Admiral Prevost, and 

others, that ship-owners and mer- 
chants did not take that interest 

in the Home which they ought to 

take. They certainly stand in their 

own light by not doing so; and 
letting distant and foreign appre- 
ciation precede theirs. The Home 

has become the model of others in 

nearly all parts of the world, there 

being now no fewer than nineteen 
such in England and Wales, five 
in Ireland, four in Scotland, ten in 
the Colonies, and nine in foreign 
parts—New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, Marseilles, Havre, Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
and Callao. 
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_ Bat after all, the most interest- 
_ ing portion of the work, in many 
_ respects remains to be noticed. 
_ This is the Destitute Sailors’ Asy- 
~ lum, which is just round the corner. 
_ It is under the same direction, and 
derives from the same founders, 
though it has a different patron. 
~ Weare met at the door by the 
hearty old superintendent, Mr. 
Grange, who knows the likely men 
by a glance, for he was himself a 
tar. The place is spotlessly clean 
and attractive, and its purpose is 
to benefit the poor sailors who 
have fallen among the thieves of 
the East end, or otherwise through 
folly or misfortune—accident, sick- 
ness, or shipwreck—have been re- 
duced to absolute want, and need 
a friendly hand stretched out to 
help till another ship can be found, 
and a new start made. The table 
is to a large extent supplied from 
the broken victuals of the Home. 
The beds are genuine hammocks 
swung on poles; and over them 
the superintendent is inclined to 
show a little pride and regret, see- 
ing that “bunks” are now so 
much the fashion that sailors can 
hardly handle even these hammocks 
to his satisfaction ; but while they 
are in the Asylum they must do 
their share of cleaning, and certain- 
ly they are made to do it well. No 
fewer than six hundred and eighty- 
nine seamen have passed through 
the Asylum during the year end- 
ing April, 1874; and perhaps it is 
matter of congratulation rather 
than otherwise, that this is some 
forty-four fewer than in the pre- 
vious year. This cannot, however, 
be taken as testimony that the Lon- 
don sailors’ boarding-houses have 
improved, since as many as two 
hundred and forty-eight of these 
men came direct from them to the 
Asylum ; ten had been shipwreck- 
ed,—(showing how merciful the sea 
is to the sailor compared with the 
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land),—while sixty had come from 
the hospital at Greenwich, six from 
other hospitals, and two hundred 
and fifteen from other parts of the 
kingdom. It scarcely needs to be 
be said, that many of the men 
come to the Asylum half-naked, so 
that contributions of clothing are 
most welcome. The following pass- 
age will show how valuable an ap- 
pendage to the Home the Asylum 
has proved from the first :— 


“ Since the opening of the Asylum, 
51,261 seamen utterly destitute, have 
been sheltered, fed, and clothed, and 
raised from a state of extreme misery, 
degradation, and want ... Numbers 
have been dispatched to their home 
and friends ; some have been helped to 
engagements on board ship, and, when 
the shipping interest has been slack, 
have received assistance to forward 
them on their journey in search of em- 
ployment at other ports; others have 
obtained admission into the hospitals 
and infirmaries of the metropolis. On 
the other hand, a discharge-ticket from 
the Seamen’s Hospital Society, Green- 
wich, or from any sister establishment, 
is a passport for the convalescent sea- 
man into the Asylum; and he is thus 
enabled to recruit his health, and finally 
to follow his calling, refreshed and in- 
vigorated.... 


‘¢ Seamen who have been brought low 
through sickness and disease, as well as 
those who, through their characteristic 
thoughtlessness, have been drawn into 
the snare of the vile impostor and his 
staff of satellites ; or those who, like the 
prodigal, have wasted their substance 
in riotous living find a sanctuary with- 
in the walls of this institution ; all are 
received alike and treated more in sor- 
row and pity than in aversion and scorn. 
For the time, at least, that these beaten- 
down and, in some cases, degraded men 
remain in- the Asylum (which, on an 
average, seldom exceeds nine days), 
they must forego their evil habits, and 
refrain from profane language; they 
must be sober, cleanly, and orderly ; 
they must hear the word of exhorta- 
tion and prayer; they must outwardly 
keep the Sabbath, and join in the ap- 
pointed ordinances of religion... . 
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‘‘The benefits which. the Asylum 
confers on the poor destitute sailor, and 
upon the public at large in diminishing 
parochial burdens, are manifest.” 


As this Asylum, unlike the 
Home, is meant to be a purely char- 
itable institution, there are no di- 
rect means of testing the gratitude 
of the recipients of its bounty, in 
respect of any form of practical re- 
turn made by them ; but there can 
be no doubt that various donations 
have been made by those benefitted 
through the box at the Sailors’ 
Home, the most handy way open 
to them. The Destitute Sailors’ 
Asylum, any way, deserves the 
warmest public support. 

Much as the Sailors’ Home had 
done for the foreign as well as for 
the British sailor, yet, owing to 
peculiarity of habit and custom 
derived from creed, special men 
and appliances were necessary to 
deal successfully with Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, and indeed with Ori- 
entals generally. This conviction 
led to the establishment, in 1857, 
of the Strangers’ Home, meant 
chiefly to shelter sailors who hail- 
ed from the Indies, China, Africa 
and the South Sea Islands. So, hav- 
ing read with great pleasure the vol- 
ume called “The Asiatic in Eng- 
land,” written by Mr. Salter, mis- 
sionary to the Strangers’ Home, and 
embodying some very remarkable 
facts and experiences, we now 
made our way, in consonance with 
our previously-formed plan, to the 
West India Dock Road. The house 
was not difficult to find, for it forms 
a very handsome pile, contrasting 
sharply with the old and squalid 
dweling-houses, and the bald and 
rather ugly warehouses, that sur- 
round it on every side. The Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh, with that 
genuine interest in his poor coun- 
trymen which does him so much 
honor, took an active share in the 
establishment of the institution; 
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and must be classed as one of the 
founders along with the late Rev. 
Henry Venn, a name of sacred as- 
sociations, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. M. Hughes, who is still an in- 
defatigable worker in connection 
with it. 

Though the Sailors’ Home had 
done much towards weakening the 
hands of the crimps it was not till 
the Strangers’ Home was started, 
that the iniquity and opium-smok- 
ing of Bluegate Fields got their 
final death-blow. 


‘¢ A proprietor of one of these houses, 
when the missionary was once in search 
of some men, said, ‘Kick that fellow 
out of the room; he comes here to take 
away our money; not only so, but he 
takes our men to the Home, where they 
are fed and clothed for nothing—our 
trade is going.’ And another said, 
‘Where I once made £5 a week, now I 
cannot make 5s., and all on account of 
this Home.’.... Here two proprietors, 
finding their trade gone, said, ‘We must 
go too,” and fourteen houses altogether in 
that colony have been closed, and from 
that time have never been used for the 
same purpose. Now, when we find 
these fourteen houses swept away, we 
have reason to thank God, that the 
Home, through its officers, has been 
able to accomplish the great work of 
affording a most excellent asylum for 
foreign sailors, where every comfort is 
given them, and they have an oppor- 
tunity of being instructed in the prin- 
ciples of religion.” 


So spoke Major-General Sir W. 
Hill, at the last annual meeting. 

Although the Home holds out a 
helping hand to the really desti- 
tute foreign sailor, the opium- 
housekeeper was entirely wrong 
when he said they were kept at 
the Home “ for nothing.” For their 
board and washing, officers are 
charged 14s. per week, including 
medical attendance, and the men 
10s. Each officer has a bed cabin 
to himself, of which he keeps the 
key, and each man a bed to him- 
self in a well-ventilated ward, 


~ which 
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contains twenty-five or 


_ thirty railed-in beds. All are daily 


supplied with three good meals, 
and every care is taken to respect 


_ the various tastes and religious 


~ rules. 


There are, for instance, dif- 
ferent dining-rooms for those who 
still hold by their creed and caste, 


- and those who have adopted Eu- 


ropean habits; and though, of 
course, the missionary is ready to 
converse with them on religious 
matters, all care is taken not to 
seem to take advantage of their 
position to press Christianity upon 


_ them in any way. There is a 


_ Hindoo coox as well as a European 


one, each with his assistants. There 


are baths specalliy fitted up for the 


ablutions which Eastern religions 
prescribe, and which our readers 
may rely are daily taken advantage 
of by the boarders, from whom our 
sailors, in point of cleanliness at 
least might take a valuable lesson. 
The matter of evangelizing, in such 
an institution as this, was felt to 
be so delicate a one that at the 
opening, on the 7th June, 1857, 


~ this regulation was adopted, and 


has never been departed from :— 
“Jt is not the wish or intention of 

the directors to interfere with the pre- 

judices of the natives of the East; but 


_ they feel it their duty as Christians to 
set the Gospel before those who are 


willing to listen, and to give some por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures to those 
who can read and desire to have them 
in their own language, and, with this 


‘object in view, a Scripture Reader, con- 


versant with their language, habits, 
and customs, has been engaged.” 

A great temptation to rescind 
this rule was held out to the direct- 


-ors, when a mercantile firm made 


offer to them of the sum of £4,000 
if they would promise to withhold 
this Christian instruction from the 
Asiatics in the Home! Of course 
the various sects who, within, 
unite in managing the Home, and 
who, without, unite in supporting 
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it, were quite at one on this point ; 
and the unity that can be realized 
in such a work as this is proved 
by the fact that Colonel Hughes, 
the governor, is an Episcopalian, 
the superintendent a Baptist, and 
the missionary a Wesleyan. 

We had great pleasure in look- 
ing through this Home, with its 
lofty rooms, and here and there 
what seemed to us its odd equip- 
ments—necessary, but nevertheless 
odd to such unaccustomed eyes as 
ours. The cleanliness and order 
are everywhere apparent; and on 
asking the superintendent whether 
he ever had any trouble with such 
a mixed community—for in walk- 
ing through the house we saw 
Lascars and Chinamen, Polynesians 
and Negroes, Hindoos and Spani- 
ards—we were surprised to get for 
answer that they had but little 
trouble, probably less than with as 
many Englishmen, though he had 
to confess that a propensity for 
small theft was almost ineradicable 
in certain races, so that they had 
to devote a strong-room down below 
to the reception of the property of 
the boarders, and to keep it very 
jealously looked up. 

The Home was built at an ex- 
pense of £15,000, but more than 
one-third of this was contributed 
by native princes, nobles, and mer- 
chants of India. The work it has 
done is even more astonishing than 
this fact is. During the six years 
that it has been open it has saved 
nearly six thousand strangers from 
India, China, Africa, the Malay 
Continent, and the South Pacific, 
from disease, disgrace, and ruin, 
and saved this country also from 
the dishonor which must be attach- 
ed to her in the minds of those dis- 
tant peoples as they hear of what 
awaits their countrymen on our 
shores-—thus putting a bar in the 
way of the free course of the Gos- 
pel. It has also, in the same space 
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of time, taken care of ‘property of 
its inmates, amounting in value to 
the extraordinary sum of £16,500, 
which has been delivered up to 
them on their sailing for their own 
country. In addition, Mr. Salter 
has found opportunities of speaking 
to many thousands more foreigners, 
of reading the Bible with them, 
and of distributing good books 
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amongst them; and no doubt his 
influence has been powerful for 
good outside the Home also. In 
this view, as a great force for the 
reduction of vagrancy and the bur- 
dens on the poor-rates, the work 
certainly deserves more national — 
recognition than it has yet receiv- 
ed. 
HA. Page: 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
PREPARATIONS MADE FOR ITS OBSERVATION. 


The transit of Venus is a very 
rare phenomenon. The transit oc- 
curs in pairs eight years apart. 
The pairs are separated from each 
other by a period of 112 years. For 
example, the transit that happens 
this year will be followed in eight 
years by another, and that in 112 
years by another, and then in eight 
years more by another, and so on. 
There is another singular thing 
about it: both transits of a pair 
happen either in June or Decem- 
ber, and that alternately. Occa- 
sionally it will happen that one 
transit of a pair will take place al- 
most exactly over the sun’s centre, 
and in that case the next transit of 
the pair, which otherwise would oc- 
cur eight years later, will be omit- 
ted altogether, as the planet will 
pass just below or just above the 
sun’s disc. ; 

Until very recently the transit of 
Venus has been considered the best 
means of getting the sun’s distance 
from the earth, and perhaps, the 
only means. For that reason, and 
also on account of the extreme ra- 
rity of the phenomenon, it has at- 
tracted great attention from astron- 
omers. Now other methods of get- 
ting the sun’s distance are known, 
but whether they will prove as ac- 
curate, is a question as to which 
there is considerable difference of 
opinion among astronomers. One 


of these methods, depending upon 
the perturbations of planets in the 
course of some hundred years, will 
undoubtedly give a more accurate » 
value of the sun’s distance than can 
be obtained in any other way. But 
as the present generation cannot 
wait long enough for that method 
to be applied, they are compelled 
to resort to direct observations. 
Until within the last ten years 
the result obtained by Encke, from 
observations made at the last tran- 
sit, has been accepted as the true 
distance between the earth and the 
sun. The result was 96,000,000 of 
miles. Latterly, however, other 
methods of observation have been 
discovered and employed, and they 
all tend to show that this distance 
is too great by three and a half or 
four millions of miles, and that the 
true distance is about 92,000,000 of 
miles. This latter result is now - 
generally accepted by astronomers. 
It is liable to a large uncertainty, 
and it is hoped that the observa- 
tions on the coming transit will give 
a result whose probable error will 
not be more than 500,000 miles. ° 
This term “probable error” is a 
technical expression in general use 
by astronomers and mathemati- 
cians, and is the allowance made for 
the degree of inaccuracy in their 
observations. When they say, for 
instance, that the probable error in 


ie 
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the result that makes the sun’s dis- 


: 


vi 


a 


_ hand side of that hair. 


tance 90,000,000 is within 500,000 
miles, they mean that it is an even 
thing that the actual difference is 
even greater or less than 92,000,000 
of miles by the amount of that 
error. 

To form an idea of the difficulties 
to be encountered in determining 
the distance of the sun within that 
limit, suppose a human hair to be 
set up at a distance of half a mile 
from the observer, and that the true 
line of sight passed on the right- 
Now, it by 


z= any mischance the observer should 


observe the left-hand side of the 
hair instead of the right, that error 


in calculating the sun’s distance 


- million of miles. 


- mile. 


would make a difference of about a 
Consequently to 
obtain the true distance of the sun 
within a half million of miles it is 
necessary to determine the true line 
of sight within the breadth of a 
hair viewed at the distance of a 
In view of these and many 
other facts, the importance of the 


coming transit is evident, and all 


nations of the civilized world have 
taken measures to observe it. By 
good fortune none are more tho- 
roughly prepared for the work than 


the Government of the United 


States. 

About three years ago Rear Ad- 
miral Benjamin F. Sands, at that 
time Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory, took the initiatory 
steps to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of Congress. Through his 
exertions, aided by the Secretary 
of the Navy, an appropriation of 
$3,000 was obtained for the purpose 
of determining upon the best form 
of apparatus to be employed in the 
observations. While this measure 
was pending in Congress it was sug- 
gested to the Navy Department, 
that, instead of making the affair 
exclusively a naval one, it would be 
well to give it a more national char- 
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acter. For that object Congress 
provided that the money thus ap- 
propriated, together with all future 
appropriations, should be expended 
under the direction of aboard com- 
posed of the Superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory, the Superinten- 
dent of the Coast Survey, the Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the two Professors of 
Mathematics attached to the Naval 
Observatory. In accordance with 
this act the board, as originally con- 
structed, consisted of Rear Admi- 
ral Sands, Superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory ; Prof. Benja- 
min Pierce, Superinteudent of the 
Coast Survey ; Prof. Joseph Henry, 
President of the National Academy 
of Sciences; Prof.Simon Newcomb 
and Prof. William Harkness, the 
two last-mentioned being the Pro- 
fessors of Mathematics at the Ob- 
servatory. Recently, in accord- 
ance with the laws of Congress, Ad- 
miral Sands was retired on account 
of age and long service. Prof. 
Pierce also recently resigned the 
Superintendency of the Coast Sur- 
vey. Two changes were thus in- 
troduced into the commission ; Ad- 
miral Davis, the new Superinten- 
dent of the Observatory, took the 
place of Admiral Sands, and Capt. 
Patterson the place of Prof. Pierce. 
These are the only changes in the 
commission, which otherwise re- 
mains as it was originally organized. 

After full consideration of the 
subject, this board decided that the 
United States should send out at 
least eight parties to observe the 
transit, each party to be equipped 
with the means of making both eye 
and photographic observations. As 
these parties would go to countries 
rarely visited by scientific observ- 
ers, it was also deemed advisable 
that they should be provided with 
the means of making as many phy- 
sical observations as possible. This 
plan was laid before Congress two 
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years ago. Among the incidental 
advantages which it presented was 
that of fixing accurately the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of many im- 
portant points in the western hem- 
isphere, a practical service to navi- 
gation of the greatest possible con- 
sequence. Besides, the geographical 
position of many of the most impor- 
tant cities in the Indian Ocean are at 
present but very inaccurately deter- 
mined. The late Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Sawyer, then 
a Senator, took the deepest inter- 
est in the subject, and it was very 
largely due to his exertions that 
the bill appropriating $50,000 for 
the purchase of instruments was 
passed. The commission forthwith 
made the necessary plans, and the 
instruments were contracted for. 
Their construction has been in pro- 
gress ever since. They were all 
completed during the last winter 
and spring. 

The winter following, the Board 
reported what progress had been 
made to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and in accordance with his urgent 
recommendation $100,000 was ap- 
propriated to complete the remain- 
ing preparations of the commission 
and pay for the expenses of the ob- 
servations. Thus provided for, the 
commission proceeded to make de- 
tailed plans for the organization of 
the parties. They decided that all 
the stations and all the parties 
should be fitted out in exactly the 
same manner, and consequently a 
description of one is a description 
of all. Each party is to consist of 
five persons, an astronomer com- 
manding; an assistant astronomer, 
second in command; a principal 
photographer, and two assistant 
photographers. 

The instruments with which they 
are to be furnished are as follows: 
A telescope, having an object-glass 
of five inches aperture, and seven- 
ty inches focus, equatorially mount- 
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ed, provided with a driving clock, © 
the whole so arranged as to be ad- 
justable to any latitude in either the 
northern or southern hemisphere ; 
a portable meridian instrument, (for 
determining both time and latitude,) 
having an object-glass two and a 
half inches aperture, and thirty 
inches focus; an astronomical clock; 
two chronometers, and a chrono-. 
graph. There is also included a 
complete set of photographic appa- 
ratus, arranged according to Prof. 
Winlock’s plan—that is a telescope, 
five inches aperture, and forty feet 
in length, lying horizontally in a 
north and south direction, the im- 
age of the sun being reflected into 
it by means of amirror. Besides 


these there are a number of small 


instruments, such as levels, a theod- 
olite, magnetic apparatus, tools, 
and general camp equipage of eve- 
ry variety. 

For convenient use in the field, 
three portable observatories will be 
sent with each party. One is for 
the equatorial telescope, one for the 
meridian instrument, and the third 
for the photographic apparatus. 
These houses have all been con- 
structed in Washington, and were 
erected on the grounds of the 
National Observatory, forming a 
curious and interesting village. 
This has been done to try the ap- 
paratus, and everything has been 
set up and thoroughly tested. The 
photographers have been educated 
for their work by photographing an 
artificial transit arranged for the 
purpose. 

All the astronomical and physi- 
cal instruments and portable obser- 
vatories have been designed by 
Prof. Harkness, and constructed 
under his supervision. The photo- 
graphic apparatus has been design- 
ed by Prof. Newcomb. It should 
be mentioned, however, that great 
aid has been given in the photo- 
graphic arrangements by Mr. L. E. 
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E Walker, photographer of the Trea- 


sury Department, and latterly by 
Prof. Henry Draper, of New York. 

The transit happens on the 8th 
day of December. It will last about 
four and ahalf hours. Of course, 
it will be visible from all places 
where the sun is above the horizon 
during that time. At the begin- 
ning of the transit the sun is just 


. setting ata point a few hundred 


miles west of our Pacific coast. At 
the end of the transit it has just 
risen in British India and Russian 
Siberia. Consequently the most 


_ favorable places for observing the 


_ transit are on the opposite side of 


the earth from the United States. 
In selecting stations the commission 


has given much attention to the 


weather that is likely to prevail at 


- that season of the year in the dif- 
_ ferent positions from which the 


transit can be seen. They have 
found it so much more favorable in 
the northern than in the southern 
hemisphere that they have decided 
to make three stations in the for- 
mer and five in the latter, in order 


’ to equalize the chances of getting 


observations in both hemispheres. 
In connection with the discussion 
of the present transit, a good deal 
has been said about the compara- 
tive meritsof Delisle’s and Halley’s 
methods of observing; but the 
American Commission has paid 
very little attention to this dispute, 
because they intend to rest their 
observations chiefly on photogra- 
phy. An observer in the northern 
hemisphere willsee the planet cross 
the sun’s face somewhat nearer the 
centre than an observer in the 
southern hemisphere. Lach party 
will take about one photograph per 
minute, if the weather is clear. By 
combining all the photographs ta- 
ken at any one place, it will be pos- 
sible to trace the exact path of Ve- 
nus over the sun’s disc, as seen 
from that place. Then, by com- 


paring the track pursued by Venus 
as seen from northern stations, 
with that track as seen from south- 
ern stations, all data necessary for 
determining the sun’s distance will 
be obtained. The principle on 
which the computations are made 
is very abtruse and difficult, and 
not exactly explainable except to 
a person having some knowledge of 
the higher branches of mathematics. 
In addition to the photographic ob- 
servations, as much care will be 
given to making observations of 
contacts as though this were the 
only method employed and the re- 
sults depended entirely upon it. 

After the transit is over, all the 
parties will hand in their reports to 
the commission, and these reports, 
together with careful descriptions 
of all the apparatus used, will be 
published. The commission will 
probably make a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the observations, and de- 
termine the distance of the sun 
from American observations alone, 
This, however, cannot be consider- 
ed a definitive solution of the ques- 
tion. Before the question can be 
considered finished it will be neces- 
sary to combine the discussions and 
observations made by all parties 
of all nations who may be so fortu- 
nate as to see the transit. This 
work will probably require two 
years-at least. 

The Swatara, which is to take 
all the southern parties to their 
stations, left New York about the 
1st of June. She will remain a short 
time at the Cape of Good Hope, to 
compare chronometers at the Royal 
Observatory situated there. At 
the same place astore of provisions 
will be laid in, and, above all things, 
a large number of hens will be ta- 
ken on board, and upon their good 
conduct the success of two or three 
of the parties will greatly depend. 
For at Crozet, and Kerguelen Is- 
lands, there will be no way, so far 
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as isnow known, for procuring eggs 
to albuminize the photographic 
plates than through the good offices 
of the Cape of Good Hope hens. 

From the cape the Swatara will 
sail to the Crozet Islands, where 
there is liable to be considerable 
delay, because there is no good har- 
bor at all on the islands, and the 
possibility of landing depends upon 
the weather. The only landing- 
place is exposed to easterly winds, 
and whenever a gale comes up any 
vessel lying there has to take to sea. 
The vessel then proceeds to the 
Kerguelen Islands. Both the Ker- 
guelen and Crozet Islands are un- 
inhabited. The parties left on them 
will have to stay till the vessel re- 
turns. Provisions will be left for 
them sufficient for a year, in order 
to insure against any possible acci- 
dent. 

From Kerguelen the vessel goes 
to Hobart Town, in Tasmania, (or 
Van Diemen’s Land of the old geo- 
graphies,) where a party will be 
landed, and another will be left at 
Bluff Harbor, in New Zealand; and 
then the Swatara proceeds to 
Chatham Island. . This island is 
either uninhabited, or else inhabit- 
ed by cannibals ; itis not definitely 
known which is the fact. The ves- 
sel will remain at this station until 
after the transit, unless it is found 
desirable or necessary for her to 
run back and forth to a German 
station a few hundred miles further 
south to compare chronometers and 
determine longitude with the Ger- 
mans. After the transit is over the 
vessel will return and take up the 
parties at the different stations, and 
then will, if it is found practicable, 
be employed to determine telegraph- 
ic differences in longitude between 
such stations as are reached by sub- 
marine cables. 

The parties for the northern sta- 
tions go to San Francisco, whence 
they will proceed by Pacific Mai: 
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steam-ship to Yokohama, Japan- 
They will arrive there about the 
middle of August. The station 
in Japan has not yet been deter- 
mined. The Lackawanna will be 
in waiting at Yokahama for the 
purpose, and will take two of the 
parties on board and carry them, 
one to Ti-an-sin, in China, and the 
other to Vladivosteck, in Russian 
Siberia; and after the transit the 
same vessel will bring the parties 
back to Yokohama, and they will 
return to the United States by the 
Pacific Mail Line.— WV. Y. Times. 


2 +<____ 
Human Relics on the Ocean Bed. 


The dream that afflicted the 
wretched Clarence, after due allow- 
ance is made for poetic exagge- 
ration, probably gives a fair though 
sombre representation of what was 
till lately supposed to be the condi- 
tion of the ocean bed. It were 
easy to show by abundant quota- 
tions that the sounding seas were 
supposed to wash beneath their sur- 
face the bonesof unnumbered hap- 
less mariners, and that the highway 
of nations was believed to be paved 
with the relics of disaster. To this 
picture there was afterwards added 
a yet more wierd feature. Theno- 
tion, derived from experiments on 
the compressibility of air, gained 
acceptance that water at great 
depth was rendered so dense by 
pressure that nothing could sink to 
bottom in the ocean. According 
to this theory, each substance 
would descend only to a certain 
point, determined in each case by 
its specific gravity. Thus, while 
the victims of a shipwreck might 
rest at afew hundred feet below the 
surface, the heavier articles of the 
cargo would remain at various dis- 
tances below them; but in the 
greatest depths even the anchor it- 
self would never reach the ocean 
floor. And thus the sea became a 
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mausoleum more strangely occu- 


pied than that in which Moham- 
med’s coffin hung suspended, mid- 
water being substituted for mid- 


— air. 


Each of these conceptions is ex- 
actly the reverse of fact. Water 
is not compressible,and does not at 


any known depth hold heavy sub- 


stances suspended init. MRelicsof 
humanity of any sort whatever are 
among the very rarest of curiosities 
obtained in deep-sea dredging. 
Professor E. §8. Morse, in the course 
of a discussion on the evolution 
theory, has cited two good illustra- 
tions in proof of the latter state- 
ment. When the Lake of Haar- 


__ lem was drained, on whose surface 


the commerce of ten centuries had 
floated and several naval battles 
had taken place, no trace of a man 
or his works were found in the land 
redeemed from the ocean. In the 
course of twelve years’ dredging off 
the coast of New England, right in 
the track where sailing vessels con- 
stantly plied, one iron spike was 


_ the sole evidence of man’s exist- 


ence brought up from the bottom. 
The writer of this article hadyhow- 
ever, the luck to be present on the 
occasion of one of the rare excep- 
tions to this general rule. In a 
dredging cruise of the Blue Light, 
last summer, in Casco Bay, the 
trawl brought up, along with ane- 
mones, star-fish, skates, and scul- 
pins, a shoe of modern manufacture 
and only remarkable, if at all, as to 
its size. What seemed a still more 
singular coincidence was that the 
next haul of the trawl] brought up 
the mate of this big shoe. The pair 
were ina very dilapidated condition 
as shoes, but they took high rank 
as curiosities. The occurrence was 
so unusual that it has been sugges- 
ted that perhaps there was leger- 
demain about it—that it was a 
neatly contrived hoax. To this the 
only reply must be that “ seeing 1s 


oi 


believing.” No one who saw the 
shoe taken out of the midst of the 
mud of the trawl pocket was troub- 
led with the doubt that harassed 
King George about the apple-dump- 
ling. 
—__-3- ¢ ______ 
Mars and the Earth compared. 


This first view of Mars shows an 
analogy with our own planet, in the 
distribution of climates into frigid, 
temperate and torrid zones. The 
study of its topography will, on the 
other hand, show a very character- 
istic dissimilarity between the con- 
figuration of Mars and that of the 
earth. On our planet the seas have 
greater extent than the continents. 


* Three-fourths of the surface of our 


globe is covered with water. The 
terra firme is divided chiefly into 
three great islands or continents, 
one extending from east to west, 
and constituting Europe and Asia ; 
the second, situated to the south of 
Europe, in shape like a V with 
rounded angles, is Africa; the third 
is on the opposite side of the earth, 
and lies north and south, forming 
two V’s, one above the other. If to 
these we add the minor continent of 
Australia, lying to the south of Asia, 
we have a general idea of the con- 
figuration of our globe. 

It is different with the surface of 
Mars, where there is more land than 
sea, and where the continents, in- 
stead of being islands emerging 
from the liquid element, seem rather 
to make the oceans mere inland seas 
—genuine Mediterraneans. In Mars 
there is neither an Atlantic or a 
Pacific, and the journey round it 
might be made dry-shod. Its seas 
are Mediterraneans, with gulfs of 
various shapes, extending hither 
and thither in great numbers into 
the terra firma, after the manner of 
our Red Sea. 

The second character, which also 
would make Mars recognizable at a 
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distance, is that the seas lie in the 
southern hemishere mostly, occu- 
pying but little space in the north- 
ern, and that these northern and 
southern seas are joined together 
by a thread of water. On the en- 
tire surface of Mars there are three 
such threads of water extending 
from the south to the north, but, 
as they are so wide apart, it is but 
rarely that more than one of them 
can be seen at a time. The seas and 
the straits which connect them con- 
stitute a very distinctive character 
of Mars, and they are generally per- 
ceived whenever the telescope is 
directed upon that planet.—/7am- 
marion. 


sto 
The Voracious Blue-Fish. 


Fortunate for the other fishes of 
New England would it be if the 
blue-fish (Pomatomus  saltatriax) 
were equally prejudiced against 
the stern and rock-bound coast. 
But this butcher of the seas has a 
wide range of habitat, and goes by 
a variety of names. In New Jer- 
sey and at Newport he is the horse 
mackerel, in Maryland the tailor, in 
Virginia the green-fish, in South 
Carolina the skip-jack. Even in 
New York he is not sure of his 
name; the young go by the name 
of skip-mackerel in the city, and 
higher up the Hudson are known 
as white-fish. That blue-fish should 
be also white-fish and green-fish is 
not perhaps more wonderful than 
the paradox of our childhood, that 
blackberries when they are green 
are usually red or white; but it 
fairly represents the confusion in 
current language which has made 
scientific names a necessity of na- 
tural history. 

Whatever doubt there may be 
respecting the food of other fishes, 
there is none about that of the blue 
fish. “It has been well likened,” 
says the report of the Fish Com- 
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mission, “to an animated chopping” 
machine, the business of which is 
to cut to pieces and otherwise des- 
troy as many fish as possible in a 
given space of time. Going 
in large schools in pursuit of fish 
not much inferior to themselves in 
size, they move along like a pack 
of hungry wolves, destroying every © 
thing before them. Their trail is 
marked by fragments of fish and 
by the stain of blood in the sea, as, 
where the fish is too large to be 
swallowed entire, the hinder portion 
will be bitten off, and the anterior 
part allowed to float away or sink. 
It is even maintained with great 
earnestness that such is the glut- 
tony of the fish that when the stom- 
ach becomes full the contents are ~ 
disgorged, and then again filled.” 
The stomach of the blue-fish of all 
sizes, with rare exceptions, is found 
distended with other fish, some- 
times to the number of thirty or 
forty, either entire or in fragments. 


—W. C. Wyckoff. 


Burial Service on Board a Man-of- 
" War. 


But into this, our floating citadel, 
steals sometimes a ‘‘ single sombre 
warrior,” and smites in our midst. 
Young Hylas is gone from among 
the Argonauts. All last night lay 
a still form on the “half-deck”—-very 
still and rigid, and dark, though 
the sentinel-lamp at the cabin door 
streamed upon it. It was screened 
from the slumberers in the neigh- 
boring hammocks, breathing a deep- 
er awe than they—“for sleep is 
awful ;” it was draped over by the 
union-jack, and beside it was a sol- 
itary watcher. The morrow has 
come. The sunshine laughs out of 
argent lids in the heavens, the 
“mighty purple billows of the 
much-rolling sea” foam and flash. 
The ship swings dashingly forward 
the startled flying fish twinkles, the 
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_sea-bird circles and yelps—all is 
life. Hark! itis the boatswain’s 
pipe; but it is blown in lower key 
than wont, and it has a long-drawn 
note of wail. 
“ All hands bury the dead !” 
A solemn summons! The ship’s 
bell tollssolemnly. The courses are 
-all hauled up; the main-top sail is 
braced aback, the frigate’s way is 
deadened as much as may be, and 
then the silence is broken only by 
the hollow beat of waves, and the 
subdued, murmurous sound of men 
-mustering by hundreds, slowly and 
gravely though it be. The officers 
in glittering uniforms, are grouped 
on the lee side of the quarter-deck; 
the marines are drawn up opposite, 
in full dress; the crew, in their 
snowy “line-frocks,” cluster about 
the “booms” and gangways. The 
body of the poor sailor boy—how 
_ sad his fate!—closely sewed up in 
his little hammock, and placed up- 
on a rude bier, is borne from below 
on the shoulders of his messmates 
—how neatly rigged these pall- 
bearers, and what softness in those 
- weather-beaten faces !—and is rest- 
ed gently on the ship’s midside. The 
chaplain, in his robes approaches ; 
_all uncover. 
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“Tam the Resurrection and the 
Life, saith the Lord; he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live !” 

The words fall upon the ear and 
heart—in that presence, on the 
“pure, unsearchable sea,” dark, 
not from obscurity, but from vast- 
ness—like a revelation newly heard. 
Over the boy are the stars of his 
country in pall—the Star of Im- 
mortality in assurance! A light 
cloud passes; there is a soft 
sprinkle of rain. Those drops 
are the last touches of freshness in 
vital air, ere, at the words, “We 
therefore commit his body to the 
deep,” the spangled drapery is lift- 
ed, and the hammock is shot for- 
ward, to drop with a thrilling plash, 
and to sink ghastly glimmering in- 
to the salt depths. The marines fire 
three volleys—an honor accorded 
to the humblest of those who wear 
their country’s livery—the ship and 
ship’s life move gaily on, and the 
rest of grief is for them who are 
far away. 

“ Oh mother, praying God will save 

Thy sailor ;—while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 


Harper's Magazine. 


THE FISHERMAN’S LANTERN. 


CHAPTER I. 


George and Will were brothers. 
They lived with their grandfather, 
Old Bluff, as he was called, the fish- 
erman. For these two boys were 
orphans: they had lost both father 
and mother ; and so the kind-heart- 
ed old fisherman had taken them 
under his own care. ; 
“If they can manage to roughit,” 
he said, “with a weather-beaten 
old fellow like me, I shall be glad 
enough to have them, and I'll see 
if I can’t make them comfortable.” 


The fisherman’s cottage stood 
quite by itself, a little above the 
sea. It could not be seen from the 
sea, though; for what little of it 
might have been visible above the 
thick garden hedge was hidden be- 
hind the spreading branches of a 
great tree. 

Now the boys soon found that 
this tree could be climbed, and in 
the bright summer days, when they 
had tidied up the inside of the cot- 
tage and done the bit of garden- 
work, it was their delight to mount 
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the tree, and, getting on a strong 
branch which stretched towards the 
sea, to sit there and watch for their 
grandfather’s return from his fish- 
ing. 

But the days were not all bright: 
there were times when the weather 
was cold and dreary ; when the sky 
was clouded and the rough winds 
blew. At such times as these 
George and Will wouldstay indoors 
and take care to have the cottage 
nice and comfortable, so that when 
the fisherman returned home, cold 
and wet and tired, there was always 
a cheerful fire burning, the kettle 
boiling, and dry clothes ready for 
him if he wanted a change, How 
it cheered the old man’s heart to 
find his grandsons so thoughtful! 

“Those boys,” he would say to 
himself, “ are a downright blessin’, 
that they are! It’s many a long 
day since the old place was as 
cheery as it’s been since they’ve 
been in it.” 


CHAPTER II. 


It was on the evening of one of 
those dreary days that the fisher- 
man and his boys, after an hour or 
two’s pleasant chat around the fire, 
had gone earlier than usual to bed. 
The wind had been boisterous all 
day, but now it increased to a per- 
fect hurricane. It lashed the sea 
into great roaring waves, and hurl- 
ed them upon the beach with tre- 
mendous fury. It howled around 
the cottage, and raged among the 
branches of the great tree, and made 
such an uproar that neither the 
boys nor their grandfather could 
sleep. 

“Dear! dear!” said the old man, 
“JT pity the craft out at sea on a 
night like this !” 

He had scarcely spoken when the 
sound of a distant eun startled him. 
He slipped on his clothes and went 
out to the garden gate. The night 
was pitchy dark: not a star was 
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shining! But, suddenly, far away 
across the sea, a rocket shot up in- 
to the sky, and, again, the gun was 
heard ! The fisherman turned hasti- 
ly indoors. 

“Look here, boys,’ he said, 
“there’s a ship out yonder in dis- 
tress: I must be off to the Life-boat 
Station. Don’t let it be said that 
Old Bluff was missing when his 
help was wanted.” 

He drew on his long water-proof 
coat, slouched his sou’-wester on his 
head, and then turned again to the 
boys. 

“ Now, don’t you go to be fright- 
ened,” said he, “I may not be long 
gone, and there’s nothing to be 
afear’d on.” 

“ We shan’t be frightened, grand- 
father,” they replied; “we shan’t 
be frightened.” 

“ That’s right, my lads,” said the 
fisherman; “ T’ll get back as soon 
as ever I can.” 

He went out. The boys heard 
the tread of his heavy boots along 
the gravel path; they heard him 
shut the garden gate behind him— 
they were alone! 

A little time passed, and then 
George began :—“I say, Will, sup- 
pose any of the men from the wreck 
should get driven round here.” 

“Hal” said Will. 

There was a pause. Presently 
George began again: — “ There 
ought to be a light of some sort to 
show them the way.” 

“Yes, that there ought,” said 
Will. 

“ How wouldit do,” asked George, 
“to hang graudfather’s lantern up 
in the tree ?” 

“It would have to be hung right 
at the end of the great branch,” said 
Will. 

“Yes, that’s the place for it,” re- 
turned George. 

““ How is it to be got there ?” said 
Will; ‘‘ you can’t climb that tree 
with your hands full.” 
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They neither of them spoke for 
some minutes. At length George 
broke out :— 

“Yes, that’s it! Look here, Will. 
We can get a long piece of cord, 
and I can wind it round my waist 
and go up, and you can wait down 
below with the lantern. Well, when 
I’m up, I can drop one end of the 
cord down, and you can tie it to the 
lantern, and then I can pull it up. 
See ?” 

“Yes, that’ll do it,” said Will. 
“But,” he added, “ perhaps grand- 
father wouldn’t like us to be going 
up the tree at this time of night— 
such a night as this, too.” 

“ Of course, he wouldn’t like us 
to go up for fun,” said George ; 
“but he wouldn’t mind itif it would 
be any good toanybody. See how 
anxious he is to help anybody in 
danger.” 

There was a long pause here. 
Suddenly Will said :—“ Come on, 
George, we'll do it.” 

They were soon up and dressed ; 
the lantern was got down from the 
wall where it hung; and, while one 
earefully trimmed it, the other pol- 
ished the glass that the light might 
shine brightly. 

_ Then they went to the shed and 
found a long piece of cord. George 
wound the cord round his waist, 
Will took the lantern, and out they 
went,. A minute or two afterwards 
George was climbing the tree. The 
night was very dark, and the wind 
blew violently ; but that did not 
matter much, for George knew well 
what branches to catch hold of, and 
where to put his feet. 

Will took his place under the 
tree and waited. He listened eager- 
ly for his voice. The wind and the 
waves made such a noise that he 
doubted whether he should hear 
him call out. 

“ Look out, Will,” and down came 
the line at Will’s feet. He made it 
fast to the lantern with a good 
strong slip-knot. 
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“ Pull away, George,” he cried. 

The lantern swung in the air, and 
in a few minutes was drawn safely 
up to the branch where George was 
sitting. 

“FHlow does that do, Will?” he 
called out. 

Will, stepped back a little to get 
a good view. 

“ That’s fine,” he cried; “they’ll 
see that ever so far, I know.” 

So George made it fast there, and 
camedown. Then they both walk- 
ed back a few yards for George to 
see how it looked, and having satis- 
fied themselves that it would do, 
they went back to the cottage and 
got to bed. =: 


CHAPTER ITI. 


While all this was going on, there, 
far away in the darkness, were the 
poor men clinging to the wreck, 
yet expecting every moment that 
the vessel would go to the bottom. 
When the captain saw that there 
was no hope of saving the ship, 
he had ordered the boat to be low- 
ered. But no sooner had the first 
man stepped into it, than a violent 
wave tore it clean away from its 
fastenings ; and that one man alone 
upon the dark, wild sea. It was 
no use trying to use the oars. 
Away he went, at the mercy of 
the winds and waves—he knew not 
whither. Hour after hour passed ; 
and, still tossed and driven on the 
raging sea, he became so exhaust- 
ed with cold and fatigue that he 
lost hope, and almost wished that 
he had gone down with the sinking 
ship. 

But suddenly, as he rose upon 
the crest of a great wave, he thought 
he saw a light! Before he could 
be sure, he was down again in the 
trough of the sea. How anxiously 
he waited for another wave to lift 
his boat on high; and then how 
eagerly he strained his eyes in the 
direction of the light! Yes, there 
it was sure enough: a little flick- 
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ering, glimmering light, far away 
on his left. But the winds and the 
waves were carrying him beyond 
it. He seized the oars, and strug- 
gled hard to turn his boat. But 
all his toiling was in vain: he 
could make no way against such a 
sea. “Still,” he thought, “I 
fancy it’s not quite so violent as it 
was ; and if I can manage to hold 
her back a bit, and keep the light 
in view, the storm may abate be- 
fore long and then I may get her 
round.” Poor fellow! He could 
scarcely pull the oars; and found 
himself for some time drifting 
farther from the light. But still, 
the storm was gradually abating, 
the winds became less violent, the 
waves less wild, and at length he 
managed, though with great diffi- 
culty, to get his boat round. Hope 
sprang up within him, and he pul- 
led away with all his remaining 
strength towards the light. It was 
a fearful struggle. Worn with long 
toiling he felt at every stroke that 
his strength was leaving him. But 
he held on, gradually coming near- 
er and nearer, until just as he was 
on the point of giving way, his 
boat touched the beach. He scramb- 
led out, and with one desperate 
effort reached the shore. He drag- 
ged himself wearily out of reach 
of the tide; and, thanking God for 
his deliverance, sank exhausted on 
the sands. “ When I’ve had a lit- 
tle rest,” he thought, “ T’ll find out 
what that light is.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


LET us now see what became of 
the poor fellows on the wreck. 
When they saw their boat swept 
away in the manner I have describ- 
ed, they gave up all for lost, and 
looked for nothing but a watery 
grave. But God, in His good proy- 
idence, had help at hand which 
they knew not of. 

When it was known at the Life- 
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boat Station that a ship was in dis- 
tress, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed ; and the brave and sturdy 
fellows who had often manned the 
Life-boat before came hurrying to- 
gether, determined to do all that 
could possibly be done to save the 
shipwrecked crew. 

When “Old Bluff” arrived he 
found all in readiness; he took his 
place in the Life-boat with the rest 
of the crew, and off they went. . 

I will not attempt to describe | 
the difficulty and danger of their 
task, or to show you how courage- © 
ously and resolutely they held on 
their way. I will only say that, | 
after a long and fearful struggle | 
with the winds and waves, the 
wreck was reached, and every soul | 
on board saved. When, at last— 
after hours of absence — the life- 
boat got back to the shore, the 
people gathered there gave a great 
shout of joy, and received the poor 
shivering creatures from the wreck 
with the utmost kindness. Only 
one of that ship’s crew was miss- 
ing: it was the poor man who had 
been carried away at first by the 
boat. | 

The old fisherman stayed until 
all were safely landed; and then; 
thinking that his long absence 
might alarm his boys, he left the 
others to look after the shipwreck- 
ed sailors and started for home. 

As he came nearer he saw the 
light shining from the tree. 

“Why, what does that mean ?” 
he thought. “Have those boys 
been up the tree while I’ve been 
away? It looks uncommon like it.” 

He made haste toward the tree 
to see if they were still there, and 
was presently met by the ship- 
wrecked sailor. The poor man had 
followed the light until, to his sur- 
prise, he found that it was only a 
lantern hanging from the branch of 
atree. As he stood gazing up at 
it, and wondering why it could 
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have been placed there, he heard 
footsteps approaching. Hoping that 
he might be guided to some place 
of shelter, he turned aside to make 
inquiries, and, as I have said, met 
the returning fisherman. 

“Can you tell me, friend,” he 
said, “where I can find a lodging 
of some sort? I’m a stranger here, 
not long ago escaped from the 
wreck out yonder, and I don’t 
know where to go or what to do.” 

“We'll soon put that all right, 
then,” said the fisherman. “My 
cottage stands just behind that 
light there; and you're heartily 
welcome 10 what shelter we can 
give you.’, 

“You're very kind,” said the 
stranger, “and I’m grateful to you; 
but, tell me, did you hang that 
lantern up in the tree ?” 

“Not I,” said the fisherman, 
laughing: “I know’d nothin’ of it 
till I caught sight of it comin’ 
along. But I expect it’s some of 
my boys’ doin’s. Nobody goes up 
that tree but them, as I know of.” 

“God bless ’em,” said the sailor. 


' “Tf it hadn’t been for that light, I 


should have been at the bottom of 
the sea by now. I'll tell you how 
it was “3 

“Stop a minute,” replied the 
fisherman; ‘here we are at the 
gate. W’ll get things a bit com- 
fortable first, and then you shall 
tell us all about it.” 

They opened the gate and went 
in. As their footsteps sounded on 
the gravel-path, the door was open- 
ed; and, on the threshold, in a 
glow of warm firelight, which 
streamed out into the darkness, 
George and Will stood waiting to 
receive them. 

“ Why, boys,” said the fisherman, 
I thought to find you fast asleep !” 

“No, grandfather, we couldn’t 
sleep,” said George ; “ besides, we 
began to expect you home, and 
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thought a nice fire and some hot 
coffee wold do you good.” 

“Good boys, good boys,” said 
the old man, his honest face beam- 
ing with pleasure. 

“ But, I say, boys, who hung the 
light up in the tree ?” 

“ We did, grandfather,” they re- 
plied, both together. And they 
eyed the stranger curiously as they 
spoke. 

“ And what did you do it for ?” 
asked the fisherman. 

“We thought,” said George, 
“that if any of the people from the 
wreck should get driven round 
here, the light might guide them to 
the shore.” 

“Not a bad thought, perhaps,” 
said the old man; “ask this good 
man what he thinks of it.” 

“God bless you my lads, God 
bless you,” said the sailor, as he 
shook them both warmly hy the 
hand. “Ifit hadn’t been for that 
light giving me courage to hold up 
a bit longer, I should most likely 
have gone to the bottom.” 

And then, as they made them- 
selves comfortable around the fire, 
he told them his story as I have 
told it to you. 

When he had finished the fisher- 
man said: “ Well, it was a good 
idea, boys, to hang the lantern up 
there, and—I don’t mind saying it 
—lI’m proud of you both. That's 
the way to make the world a cheery 
place. When you think there’s a 
chance of doing any good, try it, try 
it! you'll a’most always succeed.” 

Then, after a pause, he added :— 
“But there’s another light, you 
know, that we ought to take heed 
of—I mean the light of God's Word. 
Let us steer by that light in the 
stormy voyage of life, and it’ll guide 
us to heaven at last.” 

“Amen!” said the sailor. “ Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a 
light unto my path.” A. Go 8. 
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The Marine Temperance Society of 
New York. 


This Society was organized at the 
Mariners’ Church, February 21st, 1833, 
with Capt. Edward Richardson Presi- 
dent, and the Rey. Henry Chase, Secre- 
tary. The Society has continued its 
active and useful labors during a period 
of forty-one years, without any inter- 
ruption. The present officers are: Presi- 
dent, Oapt. Minor R. Frispre; Vice— 
Presidents, Capts. Cuaries I. Swain, 
Paut B. Macy, Henry A. Curtis, and 
Messrs. Joun McLetran, F. ALEXAN- 
per, and CHaries ANnprerRson; Rev. 
Epwarp D. Murpuy, Chaplain; Hp- 
warp Tuompson, M. D., Corresponding 
Secretary ; Capt. Samurt Exuior, Re- 
cording Secretary ; Mr. H. G. Ooox, As— 
sistant Recording Secretary ; Directors, 
Messrs. Wm. D. Harris, T.S. SHEPARD, 
J. W.C. Leveriper, L. G. Craic, and 
Capt. J. P. Tuomas. 

At the meeting, when the Society 
was organized, some that were most ac- 
tive in the organization felt and ex- 
pressed serious doubts of much good 
being accomplished by such an associa- 
tion. In order to fully comprehend the 
cause of such doubts, it is only neces- 
sary to remember that no temperance 
society was known in the city.at that 
time, and that it was the first attempt 
to introduce the subject of temperance 
among seamen. Notwithstanding all 
the doubts then felt and expressed, and 
all the difficulties encountered in the 
early years of the Society and its labors, 
at the last annual meeting, in April, of 
the present year, the report stated that 
fifty-six thousand four hundred and four 
seamen and others had united with the 
Society and received certificates of mem- 
bership. 

At the present time, when temperance 
has become the battle-cry of christians 
and philanthropists throughout the 
land, and the evils of intemperance are 
everywhere discussed and understood, 
it is very difficult to understand the 
discouragements met with over forty 
years ago, in advocating the temperance 
cause ; and it would be equally difficult 
to estimate the full amount of good re- 
alized by the thousands of members and 
their families from being connected with 
and under the influence of the New 
York Marine Temperance Society.— 
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Many seamen that were addicted to the 
excessive use of intoxicating drinks be- 
fore they were members of the Society, 
have since become sober men, providing 
for their families and placing money in 
banks for the future. These are not all 
the benefits they have received. Many, 
after becoming sober and useful mem- 
bers of society, that had previously 
squandered away all their hard earnings 
and degraded themselves with intoxica- 
cation, have been fully awakened to a 
sense of all their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and have sought and found 
peace in gospel truths that have sus— 
tained them through life and cheered 
them in the hour of death. 


There is one remarkable circumstance 
connected with the history of the Ma- 
rine Temperance Society. Capt. Hd- 
ward Richardson, (who was really the 
father of the Association), was the first. 
President, and was each year re-elected! 
(with the exception of one year, when 
he was absent from the city) until he 
was elected for the fortieth year, a few 
weeks before his death. No other man. 
in this country has such arecord. No: 
other advocate of temperance has labor-- 
ed so long and with equal success, for, 
as President, he signed over fifty thou- 
sand certificates of membership, and the: 
Society was largely indebted to the late 
venerable President for the good influ- 
ence it exercised over seamen. 


This Society has long been an auxil- 
iary of the Port Society, and in a mea- 
sure, under its care. A monthly meet- 
ing of this, the oldest and largest 
Temperance Society in the world, is 
held in the Mariners’ Church, corner of 
Catharine and Madison streets, and a 
weekly meeting at the Mission Room, 
corner of Dover and Water streets. 


Of those that were present when the 
Society was organized, there are only 
two now living. They are, Capt. Minor 
R. Frisbie, President, and Capt.Charles F. 
Swain, Vice-President. These two have 
been always connected with the Society, 
and when in the port of New York, ac- 
tive working members. Of late years, 
the two surviving members of the first 
crew, have been mostly in port, being a 
little too old for active service at sea, 
but not too old to navigate and work 
the temperance ship. 
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OUR WORK: 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, Gc. 


Ae. ERTS 


oe. 
mo 


Norway. at 4 o’clock, and has many hearers. He 
CHRISTIANIA. also preaches week days. I have been 
in Drammen seven times this quarter. 


Rey. H. P. Brreu’s description of 
In the Easter holidays I had avery good 


his methods of preaching and labor on ~ 
the Sabbath, dated in July, is of in- time there. The last month, however, 


terest. He says: “The 14th MayIheld ™Y work has been confined to Christi- 
ania, and another of our preachers takes 


my first service on shipboard this year, 
care of Drammen. 


and since that time I have regularly 


ing, DOTS AERO ae Tere mee 


____ preached on board, every Sunday even- a ee 
- ing, and once in the week, and there Denmark. 
- have been a great many hearers, some- COPENHAGEN. 


times five or six hundred,I think. The In April and May, Rey. P. E. Rypine 
Es brethren and friends have as usual en- was at work here, visiting seamen on 
couraged me, much, by theirsympathy shipboard and elsewhere, and also in 
and assistance. When the evening ser- Amager, during June, on the island of 
vice in our hall is closed, my service on Bornholm. A Sabbath-school festival 
board is announced. I take my tract- was held by him, in Rénne, June 24th. 
bag, go down to the pier and hoist my Mr. R. preached in the quarter ending 
Bethel flag. The friends gather and June 30th, 25 times, and visited 318 
, we begin tosing. Withina few min- ships. 


4 utes we havea large assembly, and there att oceneseee chi ee 
are generally a large number of sea- Belgium. 
men. Then I pray, read a part of Scrip- ANTWERP. 
ture and preach, and the Lord is among Rev. E. W. Marruews, of whose 


us. Generally some other preacher is work we reported somewhat at length 
present, and we take each a part of the jn our last Macazinz, transmits his re- 
service. After service, ] announce my port for the quarter ending June 30th. 
tracts, the people flock around me and We extract what he says of the influ- 
beg each some copies. The seamen re- ence of books upon seamen. ‘' There is 
ceive me with kindness, and many of no doubt that if you can create and 
them have occasionally been my hearers cultivate the habit of reading good 
every summer since I began my work books, ina man, you confer on him the 
on ship-board. During the last quarter greatest blessing. Any one who makes 
I have made numerous visits to ships, any pretension of a knowledge of sea- 
families and to the sick and have always men must know that while there has 
been received with kindness. been, through various causes, a terrible 
The Lutheran friends, about whom loss among a part of that hardy race, in 
I have spoken before, have now begun physical and moral character, yet among 
their work among the seamen. Their another part there has been an increas- 
missionary, a good man and a beloved ed love and appreciation of good books. 
Christian brother, named ANnpErseN, We have done something to meet and 
who seems to work with success. He strengthen this desire. Our lending 
preaches on board ship, every Sunday, library consists of 310 volumes,” 
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“Every week,” he adds, ‘I get tes- 
timonies, from captains, of the good 
work done by the American SEAMEN’S 
Frrenp Socrety by their ship library 
system. And I am pleased to know 
that the London Society is now pay- 
ing special attention to that depart- 
ment.” 

SS 


Yokohama, Japan. 


We have a letter from Mr. WiLLiam 
Austen, referred to in our last Mac- 
AZINE, as the colporteur for seamen in 
this port, who was to take the place of 
Mr. Rozerts. He writes June 17th, 
that there are now four lines of mail 
steamers plying between that port and 
America. There were in harbor three 
U.S. ships of war, with about 800 sea- 
men on board. In this number were ten 
Christians, and thirty “total absti- 
nence” men. There were also in harbor, 
three British men of war with 850 men, 
of whom 42 were Christians and 58 ‘‘to- 
tal abstainers.” In Y. there are three 
hospitals for seamen, (the U.S. N., the 
English Naval, and the General Hospital 
for Merchant seamen), and Mr. Austen 
makes daily visits to the shipping, and 
to these institutions. 

He speaks with joy of a temper- 
ance movement in Yokohama, which for 
a long time (as he says,) had been noted 
for drunkenness, and vice, in its worst 
form, among the seamen who visit it, 
consequent upon the great number of 
drinking-houses and brothels, and the 
bad quality of liquor sold in them. AI- 
ready a number of these houses have 
been forced to close. ‘There is also,” 
he adds, ‘‘ a Lodge of the I. O. of Good 
Templars, established with a roll of 
membership of 160, all with the excep- 
tion of five being sailors. On Sunday 
evening, last at the evening prayer-meet- 
ing held at the American Mission Home, 
212 Bluff, there was an attendance of 
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over seventy, three-fourths of whom 
were seamen. Six of the sailors stood 
up and testified of their love for Jesus. 
On the previous Sunday three seamen 
of the U. S. ship Hartford, and the ship’s 
writer of the Kearsarge, expressed their 
desire to lead a Christian life and desir- 
ed the prayers of the meeting on their 
behalf. I mention these tacts to show 
the encouragement there is for earnest 
work for the Master. Very many of 
the sailors who have been converted are 
bright, earnest Christians, and very will- 
ing to bring their comrades to the 
knowledge of the truth.” 
ae 
St. Johns, N. B. 

Rey. James Spencer, in the six 
months ending July 3lst, preached one 
hundred sermons, held fifty prayer- 
meetings, visited 180 ships, made 79 
visits to the sick, and distributed 18,000 
pages of tracts in various languages.’ 
Five persons had given him assurance 
of their first saving trust in Christ, dur- 
ing the season. The American ves- 
sels in port July 3lst numbered 80, 
with 1,030 persons in their crews. The 
English and foreign ships, in harbor, 
were more in number than at any prior 
time during the residence of Mr. Spen- 
cer in St. Johns. 


——_—-» « ___ 


Norfolk, Va. 

In his letters of July and August, 
Rey. E. N. Crane reports the usual 
falling off in shipping, at this port in 
June, though attendance at Bethel ser- 
vices was sustained—mainly from resi- 


dents in the vicinity. The congrega- ° 


tion on the second Sunday in June was 
one of the largest ever gathered in the 
Bethel. Rey. John Scott, of Danville, 
N. Y., fulfilled Mr. Crann’s duties dur- 
ing his brief absence on account of 
domestic affliction. The number of 
patients at the Marine Hospital has been 
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decreased by a rigid inspection by the 
U.S. Surgeon, who has corrected some 
abuses existing under the contract sys- 
tem. 

In July an unusually large number of 
vessels were in port. In the two months, 
274 vessels were visited, many of them 
repeatedly. 

a 
Wilmington, N. C. 

During the five months since Rey. J. 
L. Kren commenced his chaplaincy, he 
has visited 231 vessels, and 420 seamen 
have been received at the Sailor’s Home. 

— > 0 
Savannah, Ga. 

Bethel services are faithfully sus- 
tained here. Facts in reference to the 
Sailors’ Bethel and Home, now in pro- 
cess of erection, sum up as follows, viz. : 
$20,000 were expended in purchasing a 
lot and building the Bethel, the walls 
of the Home are now about fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and there is a pause 
in the work for want of funds. Chap- 
lain Wess writes: ‘A Sailors’ Home 
in Savannah is a necessity. I believe 
that much sickness would be avoided, 
and many lives saved, if we had an airy 
and comfortable place where vessels 
could send their crews to sleep during 
the summer and fall months, when it is 
very sickly on the river and very healthy 
in town.” 

——__— 0 <—_____ 
Pensacola, Fla. 


At our last dates most of the vessels 
in port were in quarantine. ‘The flos- 
pital had a large number of sick sailors, 
who were frequently visited by the 
chaplain. 

et ae 
Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La. 

Mr. F. Curran, in his communication 
from Mobile, in June, dwells upon the 
need of proper accomodations for sea- 
men in that port. ‘We have many 
poor sailors here from Pensacola and 
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New Orleans,” he says, “and elsewhere, 
houseless and penniless. The boarding 
house keepers will not take them in, 
for there is little prospect of being 
able to ship them, vessels being laid up, 
especially in New Orleans, for want of 
freight, or because freights are low. So 
seamen are scattered all over the coun- 
try. Two poor fellows came to the 
Bethel last night, begging for bread, as 
they were suffering for the necessaries 
of life.’—Te wrote us from New Or- 
leans July 31st, where he had gone to 
supply the place of Chaplain Prasz, 
during the temporary absence of the 
latter: ‘‘ Our Bethel is well frequented 
from morning till night, and is an asy- 
lum for the stranger, seaman or lands- 
man, to refresh body and mind, and to 
‘‘ learn the way of life.” 
a 
Galveston, Texas. 

Rev. H. B. Burr, Chaplain, finds the 
work at this station to be as yet mainly 
foundation work. At present few ves- 
sels are in harbor, but extensive prepar- 
ations are being made to provide for 
traffic in the fall, which is expected to 
be very Jarge. The want of a Bethel 
and a Home is still seriously felt in la- 
boring for seamen. Some funds are on 
hand for that object, but the amount, 
($3,000) is utterly inadequate to the 
full cost. 

—___ =<» 0 -____ 
Delaware and Raritan Canal. 

In June Mr. J. Wynne Jones visited 
8 stations and 272 boats, distributing 
69 copies of the scriptures, 1671 tracts, 
and 43 religious papers. He was kindly 
received, and speaks of the month as 
encouraging. ‘The Princeton College 
Bible Society and the Seminary Bible 
Society each made grants to assist him 
in his labors. In July six stations and 
207 boats were visited, 26 copies of the 
scriptures, 948 tracts and 73 religious 
papers were distributed. 
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Buffalo, N. Ye 

Rey. P. G. Coox and assistants made 
675 visits to steamers, sailing vessels, 
canal boats, saloons, etc., in the month 
of June, distributing 3,500 papers and 
pamphlets. Thirty-seven hundred per- 
sons were reached at the chapel and 
Sunday-school meetings. This has been 
very dull season for business, but still a 
large number of boats were running, 
and made a great field for spiritual labor 
among those who manned them. A 
“Friendly Inn” has lately been opened 
by the Y. M. C. A., which supplies 
lodging, board, paper and books at rea- 
sonable rates, and to some extent gives 
the privileges of a sailor’s home. A 
recent visit to Buffalo, in the interest 
of the seamen’s cause, by Rev. OC. J. 
Jonxs, of the Sailor’s Snug Harbor at 
Staten Island, has proved of good ser- 
vice in quickening and developing inter- 
est inour work. 

In the month of July, 445 visits were 
made among the boats and shipping, 
ard in saloons, and in connection with 
religious services, 5,200 persons were 
reached. 

a 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Revs Dr. Emerson reports that his 
work among seamen has been greatly 
blessed. The Sailor’s Church, since its 
opening two months ago, has become 
one of the institutions of the city. The 
attendance upon the Seamen’s preach- 
ing service and Sunday school has, 
so far, been excellent. In the lat- 
ter there are sixty scholars and fifteen 
teachers. One bible class of adults, 
numbers thirteen, and there is another 
bible class of eight to ten young 
ladies, daughters and friends of sea— 
men. At the close of the lessons, 
comes a free and public asking of ques- 
tions by seamen and others. Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians are asso- 
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ciated in this delightful labor. Dr. E. 
has an average congregation of one hun- 
dred, and has lately been preaching a 
series of sermons upon the common ob- 
jections to the Holy Scriptures heard 
among seamen and boatmen, with very 
good results. Two young ladies resi- 
dent for the summer in Oswego, who 
have devoted their lives to missionary 
work in Burmah, have been good help- 
ers, in the distribution of papers and 
magazines among the watermen on Sab- 
bath mornings. They have been every- 
where welcomed, and nowhere mis- 
treated. C 


Since opening the work undertaken 
by Dr. Emerson, repeated evidences 
have attested that God was blessing 
it. The wives of sea captains have 
consecrated themselves to Christ, their 
daughters have come out on the 
Lord’s side, and sea captains them- 
selves, have stood up for Jesus 
publicly and fearlessly — renouncing 
habits of drinking and swearing, 
lamenting their past lives, and dedi- 
cating their all to Christ. They have 
commenced family devotions and still 
continue to observe them. The im- 
provement among seamen in Oswego, 
resulting from all this, is spoken of by 
many. An interesting individual case 
is mentioned as follows: “A captain 
here, who had followed the business 
of lake navigation for thirty years, was 
noticed as a constant attendant upon 
my preaching. He was not an attend- 
ant upon any of the churches, but 
loved the fresh air, and the free, open 
services of the chaplaincy. His custom 
was to come early to the place of prayer, 
and bring others with him. I learned 
his name and residence, and often held 
conversations with him, in which the 
great concern was by no means _ lost 
sight of. At length an affection of the 
throat, of a terribly painful character, 
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seized upon him and confined him to his 
house. Then the fruit of all this seed- 
sowing was made to appear. With 
abundant tears he confessed his faith in 
the Lord Jesus, and his humility, his 
faith, his love, his patience were a mar- 
vel to all who beheld him. He was a 
Christian. And how did his dear Lord 
reveal Himself to His suffering disciple ! 
His body was racked with pain, but his 
soul was filled with peace and light, and 
glory. He could not sufficiently thank 
your Society, for sending its messenger 
to his rescue. Now all his pain is end- 
ed. His spirit is with Jesus. Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lorp.” 

Under date of August 3d, Dr. Emerson 
writes: “My work is prospering. The 
pastors help me in every way. Sixty 
scholars were present yesterday, and 
nine teachers. One saloon keeper has 
given up the sale of liquors under my 
efforts with him, and now brings seven 
or eight sailors to my church.” 

6 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dea. Israz, Starks, long a faithful 
laborer in the service of the canal boat- 
men, and of this Society, had a father 
who fought on the American side, all 
through the Revolution. His eldest 
brother was also in seven of the battles 
of the War of 1812. His youngest son 
fought and received four wounds in the 
Rebellion of 1861-65. Dea. S. has toiled 
with faithfulness on his post for seven- 
teen years, without any special season 
of rest, and has been able to do good 
work on every Sabbath during that pe- 
riod. He still continues active in his 


good work. 
—_—_—> + <> 

Sailors? Home, 190 Cherry Street. 

Mr. ALEXANDER reports two hundred 
and nine (209) arrivals during the 
month of July. ‘These deposited with 
him $2,278, of which $1,040 were sent 
to relatives, $200 were placed in the 
Savings Banks, and the balance was 
returned to the depositors. 
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In the same time twenty-one men 
went to sea from the Homer without , 
advance, and ten were sent to the hos- 
pital. 

te 
Position of the Principal Planets 
for September, 1874. 
Calculated by Prof. R. H. Buu, of the 
University of New York. 

Mercury is in superior conjunction 
with the Sun on the afternoon of the 
7th, at 3h. 2m., and is an evening star 
during the rest of the month, setting 
on the 30th, at 6h. 16m. and 13° 15/ 
south of west; is in conjunction with 
the Moon on the afternoon of the 10th, 
at 5h. 42m., being 1° 47! south; is in 
conjunction with Jupiter on the fore- 
noon of the 2lst, at 10h. 14m., being 
43! south. 

Venus is an evening star, setting on 
the Ist at 8h. 6m. and 13° 48! south of 
west; is in conjunction with the, Moon 
on the afternoon of the 14th, at 5h. 
23m., being 1° 23! south; is at its great- 
est elongation on the forenoon of the 
29th, at 10h. 12m., being then 46° 39/ 
east of the Sun. 

Maks is a morning star, rising on the 
Ist at 3h. 56m. and 20° 48’ north of 
east; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the afternoon of the 8th, at 2h. 53m., 
being 3° 38’ south. 

JUPITER is an evening star, setting on 
the Ist at 7h. 34m. and 1° 17/ south of 
west; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the morning of the 12th, at 3h. 17m., 
being 45/ south. 

SaTuRN crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the Ist, at 10h. 2m, being 
then 18° 55/ south of the equator ; is 
in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 21st, at 9h. 18m., being 
4° 24! north. 

a 0 > ¢ aa —___ 


Total Disasters in July, 1874. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 19, of which 12 were wrecked, 1 abandoned, 
1 sunk by collision, 2 foundered, and 3 are miss- 
ing. The list comprises 6 barks, 1 brig, and 12 
schooners, and theu total value, exclusive of 
cargoes, is estimated at $142,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, @ abandoned, sc sunk by collision, f 
foundered, and m missing. 

BARKS. 
Scotland, w. from Shanghae for Swatow. 
Felicitas, w. from Wilmington for Stettin. 
Silver Cloud, a. from Portland, O., for Queens- 
town. 
Florida, m, from Pensacola for London, 
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Hermann Theodor, m. from Savannah for Liv- Buffalo, Mr. Tift 10 00 
erpool. Miss Plimpton 5 00 
_ Bariza, w. from Antwerp for Pascagoula. Mrs. Davock, for Rev. Chas. Wood, 
BRIG. COLUM LAY oiatesiete sels aie enioisinln AGeae : ee 
W.N. Z., w. from Boston for Lunenburg. jap Pea weak Sea oS YS 
SCHOONERS. GaSe tacinle cuciec we « sme eimesiaameree 5 33 
Sarah, w. from Boston for Sydney, C. B. (ASH rien dscwkcehaees ones Testun 50 
Winona, w. (Fisherman.) Hatonybap- Churchpassoceecceeeeces Bh Sy 
Fannie Hazard. /. from Chinton Pt., for Exeter, Tndividuals ss. cases st sae seers 115 
N. H. Hannibal, Bap. church, in part...... 10 90 
Ambassador, w. from Pt. Johnson for New- MAE churchisssiteicc ee eee 8 04 
buryport. Huntington, 2nd Pres. church, lib’y.. 20 03 
Forest, w. (Near St. George, Me.) IME MeCHUrGH.2oncec orescce cee seee 6 75 
White "Foam, m. Fisherman.) — Lake Mohonk, ‘“‘ Mountain House,” 
Annie 8S. Friend, w. from Ipswich for Boston. of wh. for libraries, Benj. Coates, 
Doris, w. from Boston for Hllsworth. Miss Sarah H. Coates, Mrs. A. L. 
Elizabeth Segar, w. from Boston for Bangor. Lowry, of Philadelphia, Thomas 
Fairy Queen, sc. (Fisherman.) N. Lawrence, and Mrs. Martha 
Cherub, w. from Boston for Gouldsboro. H. Read, of New York, Miss An- 
Falmouth, /. from Santa Cruz for Moss Land- na H. Sutton, of Tecumseh, Mich., 
ing. 20, Robert Bonner, $194 45 - 00 
in addition to the above, the Pacific Mail PE EMG ee Sie : iy he 9 74 
Co’s steamer City of Guatemala is badly strand- Bap. Glnitelisn take, See eee 3 62 
ed on Watling’s Island, and ship Warrior Teroy;, pb aps COUCH reese -eseie namie 5 29 
Queen, of London, is ashore on Point Reyes, Lockport, Bapachurchs: wecsk oseente 10 90 
Cal., but it is thought that both vessels may be M. B. church........ Ge 8 29 
saved. Hon. T. T. Flagler.. see. 0 
oo Enea Eres CHUNG eieate aleteistelsinielster a 
A Eye @lnNe NoAgaobonodas aoDq0Ob6000 
Receipts for July, 1874. Christian church...........- ees IO 
MAINE. a pees sh aie aan é 50 
o ew York City, Estate of Francis 
Brey pc ce ee UrcBiodecoeerre:: eee Robbins. per Geo. A. Robbins, ex. 2500 00 
: his.) pel amecon > : Broadway Tabernacle S. S. Miss’n | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Association, for libraries........- 60 00 | 
Epping, Cong. church........-....... 24 02 Collegiate Ref. Dutch church...... 254 09 
Gorham, Cong. church............... 8 10 Geo. W. Mead........+- iekaceetee ve LORCO 
Hollis, Miss Polly Rockwood........ 10 00 IBjiKa Phellpssscscnsee pieriaer os Se i, 25 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. E.D Morgan....<...-.. coe. 20/00 
Agawam, Cong. church.............. 11 00 SID Bee Seotisoond orn eon eS aessS5G Ta900 6 00 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Union ches 8 45 Oashicics csc tees se neircele eee aten steers 5 00 
Cambridge, Shepherd ch., $40, lib’s. 80 00 Walter Ts Miller. succsiccae Aa ini cea 5 00 
Chelsea, Winnimmiset chureh. eiavehiis's 35 24 Wied Wi Clarkevaccceslcieemieeleccnies 
East Douglas;, Cong church......... 37 50 Benj. F. Butlers cesses veces 
eS Estate of Mrs. L. B. Hol- Ct Wen See ee esc, 
den, to const. Aaron Butler, LL.M. 30 00 Theodore Roosevelt 
Holyoke, 2nd Cong. church........... 8 75 Orient, S. S., Cong. church, lib’y..... 20 00 
Lowell, Pawtucket church......... ne 8 28 Pavilion, Bap. CHULCH..... .2 20 cecccreee 12 90 
Newbur yport, Whitfield church...... 30 50 IPVES COUCH aajastelcicels “emia siete pte 471 
West Haverhill, Cong. church....... 19 00 Peekskill, Ist Pres. ch. 8. 8., lib’y.... 25 00 
West Roxbury, Ke) Jong. ChuECH ere «isc -. 16 75 Phenix, Bap. CHUrch .ticecc csericisisieeet 419 
CONNECTICUT Pittsford, Pres. church. Bau 3 66 
Essex, Ist. Cong. church S. §., lib’y 20 0 Bap. church............++2+ sees aie 6 26 
Greenwich, Oliver MGA Ci cctte ae 10 00 Rochester, Brick church........-.... 150 00 
Ravouiitend sss bieact a ipee e 15 00 Rome, Welch church....-..--.......- 5 62 
Haddam, Cong. church and 8. S...... 15 00 Saugerties, Ref. church, add’, J. K. 
Hartford, South Cong. church........ 50 00 Merrit, for library aalclawaleeee seater 20 00 
Pearl Street Cong. ch. 8. S., lib’s. 60 00 Cong. church, for library.......- «-- 20 00 
Park church Scriba, M. E. church, add’l..........- 3 25 
Pearl Street Cong. church Syracuse, I. L. Bagg.........-.-+--+-- 1 00 
Higganum, Cong. st. Ref church, in parte. .-sesnse Seleisiate 28 00 
5 Miss Clara o. Hine, a M West Eaton, M. BH. church............ 7 40 
ong. church % 
New Britain, south Cong. church, of NEN eee 
wh. $30, to const. Dea. Chas. Peck, Caldwell, Pres. church........+.0.6 Best 31) 
AEM eae farieisiria sc wnie ne tise deck Ed Oe 52 00 Newark, 2nd Pres. church, add’l..... 15 00 
New Haven, Howard Ave. church.. 13 85 Newton, Pres. Church. «-.ssee seers 20 00 
New Milford, Ladies’ Mite Society... 1000 Trenton, F. J. Slade.......cccccce, .. 50 00 


Old Lyme, Mrs. C. E. Griswold....., 10 00 


Southington, Ist. Cong church 25 00 MICHIGAN. 


Thomaston, Cong. CHUGH =o ares 20 26 
West Haven, S.8., Cong. ch., lib’y 30 00 se eg near bse Tes 0 
NEW YORK. Ed. D. JOOS 2c. eee 3 00 
Bridgehampton, Pres. church........ 19 00 
Bros ms ae oe charch, Henry St. 171 19 WISCONSIN. 
suTaD OOne: Church... .ccccvoe cc 3 i i 
Plymouth Cha Aes eee 300 0 Hee tte. to eae "ai 
Lafayette Ave, Bier church. of wh. PoRTO Rico, Wrst INDIES. 
ickes Gallaudet i rs. § i 
w. W. Goortrioh, B. we. Onin AVYOYO, IMCs. S. Wealuaindaesaceneeecte 10 00 
tephens, and A, H, Porter, each 
$20 sLOPMIP PEM OSes cask emecece se 301 88 apenas 3s 
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Published by the American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 
During July, 1874, fifty-four libraries (thirty-eight new and sixteen refitted,) 


were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 


1874. 


The new libraries 


were Nos. 4,376, 4,377, 5,016, 5,017, 5,020-23 inclusive, 5,071, 5,072, 5,075, 
5,077, and 5,078, at Boston ; and Nos. 5,054-59 inclusive, and 5 1231 BD inclu- 


sive, at New York, as filows: 


Jo. Ge By whom furnished. 


4376..E. Nickerson’s Bible class, Pawtucket, 
Racist ec atae ele a eae « aleve rieielse 

4377..8. 8., Winslow church, Taunton, Mass. 

5016..The ‘Countess of Aberdeen, Scotland. . 


5020... ‘, ce ee se “ce ee 
BORIS ic 6 gs oF ob 
5022.. “ ae a & 

5028...  “ “ ce ies 
5071. 5 be ec ob (74 a 
5072.. cb oS oe 6 ve 
5075.. iG we Oo ae 

5077.. “ce & a“ se 

5078.. 73 “ce “ee ae 

5054... < sc ue sia. 
ODD ose @ e Le ks 
5056.. “ a ee HO eg 
5057.. oe a3 oe “ce ae, 
5058. C3 ge Os ce an 
5059. 4 “se e “ce ce we 
5237..Geo. Cook, Canandaigua, N. Y........- 


5238..S. S., Bap. church, Hamilton, ISN Boscis 
§239..8. Si Unit. church, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
5240..Mrs. Anne Merritt, Sane IN. You 
5241..James Bigler, Newburg, N ; 
5242. -Dr. HH. Foster, Clifton Springs, N. Y.. 
5243..Moses Brown, Jr., Germantown, Pa.. 
5244..Mrs. J. H. Spring, Newburyport, Mass 
5245..Mrs. W. W. Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
§246..F. T. Luqueer, New York City.....-... 
5247..Miss Waln, Germantown, Pa.......--- 
6248..S.8., Cong. ch., Orange Valley, N.Y.. 
5249..8. 8., Cong. church, Homer, N. Y.... 
5250..Mrs. ©. Green’s Bible class, S. S. , Cong. 
church, Homer, N. Y......-------+-e--seeee 
5251. . Three Granddaughters of a Seaman, 
New York City..... 
5252.. Three Granddaughtere of a Seaman, 
New York City.........ceeccecsecsceesseces 
5253..Mrs. John Dun, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
5254..5. S., Bap. church, Lockport, N. Y..... 
5255..5, er Miss. Agso’ n, Elm Place Cong. 
church, Brooklyn, NEY Y: 


Where placed. 


Schr. Emeline........... 
Schr. Nellie Garrett..... 
Schr. Y. A. Bailey..... A 
Schr. F. L. Porter....... 
Bark J. G. Norwood.... 
Brig R. Brayton ... .... 
Brig Mattie Be Reece 
Sehr. Katie C. Berry.. 
Ship Corvringacscccieeces 
Bark David Chapin..... 
Bark Roebuck.... .. sates 
Ship Independence...... 
Ship Harwich....%...... 
Ship St. John Smith. 
Ship Star of the West.. 
Ship Plymouth ook: 
Ship Radiant....... 
Ship New World.......- 
Bark Fresno............. 
Bark Henry Buck....... 
Bark Com. Dupont...... 
Bark Sunny Region..... 
Ship Camilla............ 
Ship Ellen Austin....... 
Bark Fannie M. Carvill. 
Ship Chas, H. Marshall. 
Bark John Griflin...... 
Burk Frank Marion..... 
Ship Gettysburg........ 
Bark Lord Clarendon... 
Bark Reunion........... 
Bark Sandy Hook....... 


Bark Alaska........+++. 
Ship Gardner Colby..... 
Ship Anna Camp....... 
Bark Nehemiah Gibson. 
Ship Winged Hunter... 


Bark Aitlantic........0» 


Bound for. ete 
‘West Indies........ 7 
Coasting....... Fs 8 
Baltimore. cece: 8 
Philadelphia...... 8 
West Indies....... ) 
South America.... 10 
West Indies....... 9 

CG ee es ciae 8 
@alewttar ence cies 20 
Liverpool......... 10 
AS TUUCA Ty ois es aintz eerie 20 
South America.. 20 
Liverpool... 2. 2..6 17 
San Francisco..... 30 
Shanghae..... 24 
London 23 

30 

28 

20 

aera BAPAC RAR AGES 15 
Alicante, Spain... 12 
SAV Raaleow ese veer noes 
Melbourne........ 16 
San Francisco 32 
Tey tnveE ae ccho modca 12 
San Francisco..... 30 
[ET aiy AN nice n eters ae 10 
New Orleans...... 14 
Bristoliacee sees e418 
Buenos Ayres. 12 
. ee 1l 
igh ommececty. seas 10 
Gen08). escheat 10 
COMME SOR Goanneaqde 19 


ee nica Biwi 
Sydney, N.S. W.. 15 
Bombay........ eee 22 


Barbadoeg......... 1) 
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The sixteen libraries refitted and re- 
shipped were : 


No. 590, on steamer Philadelphia, for 
Philadelphia, No. 1,933, on steamer 
Monitor, for Philadelphia; No. 1,976, 
on steamer Mayflower, for Philadelphia; 
No. 2,246, on schr. R. E. Yates, for Key 
West; No. 2,771, on brig Brisk, for Ku- 
rope; No. 3,527, books read with inter- 
est, gone to Buenos Ayres, on brig E. 
Miller ; No. 3,688, on bark Brothers, for 
Lisbon; No. 3,763, on brig Wauban, for 
Liverpool ; No. 3,915, read with inter- 
est, gone to Bahia, on brig Ich Dien ; 
No. 4,465, much read and appreci- 
ated, gone to Buenos Ayres, on schr. 
S. F. Keller; No. 4,484, on schr. R. 
Robinson, for Galveston; No. 4,555, on 
schr. S. S. Lee, for Galveston; No. 4,728, 
books read, gone to Brazos, on schr. J. 
Rudd; No. 4,779, on schr. £. L. Dow, 
for Savannah; No. 4,932, on schr. Jeffer- 
son, for Indianola. 


Letters and Incidents in Library Work. 
Of No. 2,423, contributed by EK. J. 


Woolsey, Jr., Astoria, N. Y., W. H. 
Park and T. L. Briggs, Master and First 


Officer of the bark Carrie E. Long, say: 


“ Dear Sirs :—Many thanks for your 
beautiful library, which has been read 
by us all with much pleasure and satis- 
faction. Many a dull hour has been 
made pleasant and profitable by the use 
of your excellent books. Wishing your 
Society all the success it so richly de- 
serves, we are, dear sirs, 
Your obedient servants.” 

Of No. 3,295, sent out by S. S. Mis- 
sionary Association, Ist Pres. church, 
Morristown, N. J., W. R. Rogers wrote 
from on board the schooner Ann and 


Susan: ‘* By these books I hope we 
have had the means of bringing some of 
us hard hearted sinners to repentance. 
As for myself, I can say that I have 
gained considerable insight in regard to 
my almost lost condition.” 
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Balmyille Union Sabbath school, 
Newburg, N. Y., sent out library 3,332, 
and the captain of Frying Pan Light 


Ship, where it was placed, wrote: “ This 
library has been on board sometime, 
and the books have been read with in- 
terest. For them the crew express 
their thanks to your Society. Hn- 
closed please find five dollars. 


—_—____—_~-@o—__—__ 


Trast Your Parents. 


Opening the door of a friend’s house 
one day, I made my way through the 
entry to the small back court, where 
Ned, the only son, was crying bitterly. 

“ Ah, Ned, what is the matter?” 

“Mother won’t let me go fishing. 
Harry and Tom are going down to the 
harbor, and I want to go.’”? Here Ned 
kicked his toes angrily against the post, 
to the great danger of his new boots. 

‘Whose little dog is this?” I asked, 
as a brown spaniel came bounding up 
the garden walk. 

“Tt is mine,” cried Ned, in an alter- 
ed tone. “ Did you not know T had 
one ?” 

‘No, indeed. What a fine little fel- 
low. Where did you get him, Ned?” 

“Father bought him for me. He is 
so knowing, and I teach him many 
things. See him find my knife;” and 
Ned, wiping away his tears, threw his 
knife in the clover. “There, Wag,” 
said he, ‘“‘now go and find my knife.” 

Wag plungedinto the grass, and, after 
a great deal of smelling and wagging, he 
came triumphantly forth and brought 
the knife to his young master. 

“‘ Give it to him,” said Ned, pointing 
to me; and Wag laid it at my feet. 

“This is a knife worth having,” said 
I; “four blades.” 

“Tis a real good one,” said Ned; 
“ Father gave it to me onmy birthday ; 
and he gave me a splendid box of tools, © 
too.” Ned looked up brightly and 
quite forgot his crying. 
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“Tet me think,” said I. ‘“ Was it 
this knife that you hurt your foot so 
with ?” 

“OQ, no,” cried Ned, ‘ that was done 
with an axe; but I’ve got well now.” 

‘“*T was afraid you would be laid up 
all the spring.” 


“Well, it was mother’s nursing, the 
doctor says. Mother and father took 
very great care of me. It was lonely, 
staying in the house so; but mother 
used to leave her work and read to me, 
and father often stayed with me.” 

“T should think you had very kind 
parents, Ned.” The boy looked down 
on the floor, and a slight pout puckered 
his lip. 

‘¢T suppose there are none who have 
your interest and happiness so much at 
heart.” 


“ But I want to go fishing,” mutter- 
ed Ned. 


“And can’t you trust them, Ned, 
and willingly agree to their wishes ? 
You may not, indeed, know the reason 
why they object to your going; but, 
from all your experience of their kind- 
ness and wisdom, are you not sure that 
they would not cross your wishes with- 
out good reasons for doing so? And 
surrounded as you are of so many proofs 
of their love, will you sit there and 
murmur and cry and fill your heart 
with angry and stubborn thoughts 
against them, because of this one little 
denial of your wishes? Is not this a 
poor and ungrateful return for all their 
kindness? It is little enough that a 
child can do for a parent, but that little 
he ought to do most cheerfully.” 


Little moments make an hour; 
Little thoughts a book 5 
Little seeds a tree, a flower ; 
Water-drops, a brook. 
Little deeds of faith and love, 
Fruits shall bear in heaven above. 
— Presbyterian. 


>, 
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Building the Ship. 

Harry had spent a bright summer day 
with his uncle in visiting the Navy 
Yard. A large vessel was in the dry 
dock being overhauled and made ready 
again for the sea. The sound of many 
hammers was heard in and around it. 
His uncle walked about the great ship 
with him and showed him many devices 
for making it strong. The thickness of 
the sides, the many bolts and rivets us- 
ed, the strength and size of the timbers 
all were wonderful to the boy. 

“Tt seems to me they take more 
pains than is needed,” said the boy.— 
“Half that thickness would answer for 
sailing, I should suppose.” 

“Tt might in smooth water, I dare 
say,” said his uncle,” hut a ship must 
be built to stand the storms. They are 
sure to come and the force of the waves 
is enough to make even these tough 
sides creak and strain as you have heard 
an old building in the wind.” 

‘¢ Are the waves so very strong ?” 

“They are so powerful, especially in 
time of storms, that sometimes great 
blocks of stone are torn down from the 
cliffs and washed many feet inland by 
them ; rocks weighing from two to thir- 
ty tons have sometimes been thus moy- 
ed. When they were building the Bell 
Rock light-house, six granite blocks 
were lifted by the stormy waves and 
thrown over a ledge twelve or fifteen 
paces, and an anchor weighing two 
thousand pounds was thrown upon a 
rock from a depth of at least sixteen 
feet. If ever you are in a storm on the 
ocean, Harry, you will think of this 
ship building, and be thankful that the 
shipwright laid the timbers so strong 
and deep. Such a vessel as you would 
consider strong enough, would be crush- 
ed like an egg-shell in even a moderate 
tempest. 

*“ Now I wish you to take particu- 
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lar notice of this ship, and I will tell 
you what it brings to my mind. It is 
the character you are building up to 
sail with strength the voyage of life. 
Your principles are the ship’s timbers. 
Young men build with too weak ma- 
terials. That is why so many are wreck- 
ed and lost for ever. Turn away from 
little temptations, such as school boys 
meet, with every day, and you will 
grow strong to resist the greater ones, 
when they come. Think, ‘this is a 
timber in the ship’ when you are able 
to resist a temptation to do wrong. 
Every time you say no, decidedly, when 
a boy asks you to play truant, to take a 
glass of beer, to smoke a cigar, or to 
over stay the hour your parents have 
set for your return home, you set a 
strong bolt in the ship’s timbers.” 

Harry had opportunities enough to- 
think over his uncle’s counsels during 
the week, for he went to a school with 
seventy-five other boys, and among that 
number, there were more than one who 
delighted to lead others to evil. Harry 
learned to give his no in a decided way 
when they came for him to join in their 
mishief, and every time he found it 
grew easier. He often felt in later life, 
that the lesson he learned in the dry 
dock was one of the most important of 
his life.—Child’s World. 


A Sea-going Sunday School and 
Library. 

In looking through an old file of the 
Sunday School Jowrnal, for 1833, I find 
this paragraph in the number for March 
27th, viz.: “ A Wuauine Suip. The 
agent of the Southampton Whaling 
Company, acknowledging the donation 
of some of the publications of the 
American Sunday School Union, says : 
‘The books, with others given for the 
same object, and purchases to the amount 
of, $24 on account of the Company, 
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were numbered and recorded, with in- 
structions for keeping, issuing, and re- 
ceiving, a Sunday School Library, and 
committed to the care of the first mate 
of the ship, who engaged to keep them 
for the benefit of the ship’s cornpany. 
Probably all the crew will form them- 
selves into a Sunday School, to be in- 
structed by the officers. The regula- 
tions of this ship (The Ann) exclude 
profanity, intemperance, and Sabbath- 
breaking. You will be pleased to learn 
that the captain, two of the mates, and 
eight of the crew are hopefully pious.’ 

The Ann sailed November 28th, 1832, 
for the South American coast.” 

This was an extraordinary fact, forty- 
two years ago, deemed worthy of special 
editorial mention. How many vessels 
have sailed the present year, and during 
the past fifteen years, with similar out- 
fit and organization, forming a great 
squadron, of which, perhaps, The Ann 
leads the van ! 8. B.S. B. 
ee 
A Fragment. 


Look not mournfully into the past— 

It comes not back again ; 

Wisely improve the present, it is thine. 

Go forth to meet the shadowy future, 

Without fear and with a manly heart. 
—H, W. Longfellow. 


: 


Time Flies. 


Sixty seconds make a minute 
Time for ever flies away ; 

Sixty minutes make an hour, 
Four and twenty hours a day. 


Seven days make up a week, 
Two and fifty weeks a year; 
Let us then, not waste the time, 
God has granted to us here. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
R. P. Buck, President. 
8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretaries: ™ 
Rey. 8S. W. HANKS, Cong’l House, Boston. 
Rey, H. BEEBR, New Haven, Conn, 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition te a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“J give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of §——, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” : 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
ent, and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 
other. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 
gationalist Hoxse, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 
7 Beekman Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


Ail respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Bosten, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEW York, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
Bosron, 99 Purchase Street........ .. Boston “ “ s“ \ Capts. sie Robert 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘“ a ie Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
CHAREESTON, Sy Onc os cies sive e eeare oveleye Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
MOBILE, Ala......... .. Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal rcs cs coin sosaee o ee & —— —— 
WIONOUAIEW,, Se) Leacw cc cce ninawctccckerce Honolulu “ Re Mrs. Crabbe. 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Hdward Rode. 
4 Catharine Lane, (colored)....... Gs" deve wxstere nella staveisise sic G, F. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. N. Hamilton. 
NEW BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..... ladies’ Br. No B, P.'S....0s Mr. & Mrs, H. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street........ Seamen’s Union BethelSoc. Edward Kirby. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw YORK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission & 66 sees “ B. F. Millard. 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society..... ‘* Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... (G “ec elemecrats “ H. F. Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... eon ee Oe nets ** Isaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist ............-...+. ** 0. G. Hedstrom. 
~~ Gliver, cor. Henry Street......... Baptist: «secsaree cereseceeee ‘ J. LL, Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. 7. Pg rue per, D. D. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... “ 0. Hielland. 
BUFFALO .......0-6 Shor cose ace JOC Ode © meee ree es ee cronaseoecescerees . . G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ Methodist : : “¢ John Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society “ S.H. Hayes. 
North Square... ..n000- peaenel ..-. Boston Port Society....... “Geo, 5. Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... “ H. A. Cooke, 
Richmond Street........-+eeeeeess E\piscopal: tes sew ere acd alates “ J. P. Robinson, 
PORTLAND, MB., Fore st.n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. “ F, Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. “ J. W. Thomas. 
NEWPoRT, R. 1, 51 Long Wharf.... Individnal Effort....... sees  ** CO. H. Malcom, D.D. 
NEW BID DE ORD searece miele sivas « o'ais.oe isis . New Bedford Port Society. “« J. D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, ¢. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian...........-... “Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist .........-......-- “William Major. 
Catharine Street........--++--s20+6 Episcopal....-.+.s:++-+ese0. “ W. B. Erben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist....-..-..+.-sseereee is Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. “¢ Francis McCartney 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, Sesbecsreicas ccc. = « R. B. Murphy. 

4 American & Norfolk Sea. B-FH RSNA Gene 
NORFOLK. i his cece secre ecree cues Friend Societies Bane: 
WILMINGION, N. O....-2.-- eevee sees Wilmington Port Society... ‘“« Jas. L. Kiene, Jr. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... — “ sat . Y Sa 
SAVANNAE fics: este ors epinepenlee ts & ss & SFR ae ss ichar ebb. 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. “ a “ Me ads Se 
NEW ORLEANS......0..cccesee cree cree ceenresereesreterecsrecetens A L. H. Pease. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 182S—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1893. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Cart, NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D.D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P, HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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OBJECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR sOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. 3 
_ MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN, the SANDWicH ISLANDS, CHILI, 
BRAZIL, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, NEW BRUNS- 
WIcK, &c., and will establish others as its funds shallallow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business 
upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. < 

2.—The monthly publication of the SArLoRs’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the Lire Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools.. 

38.—Loan LIBRARTES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates, This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more_ 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes ~ 
the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library is informed, 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 4,773 containing 208,580 volumes. Calcn- 
lating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 200,000 men. 
Over eight hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Sarmors’ HomEs, READING Rooms, SavINes’ 
BAngKs, the distribution of Bratzs, TRACTS, &C. 

The Saitors’ Homg, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 

‘commodated over 85,422 boarders. This one Institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,560,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 

NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 


ry to sea, in the name of the donor. The Saiors’ MAGAziNE is, when asked for, sent gratui> 


tously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, 
upon an annual request for the same. 


